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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SHALL WE CALL IT “PUZZLE-VISION”? 


Dear Friend: 


Television, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. It has captured the minds 
of our young people to a degree hitherto unknown. Is it helpful or harmful? 
That depends largely on you who daily guide the young minds. Each day, 

many seeds for thought are planted deep in these fertile minds. All these 
seeds cannot grow—should not grow. But some should be carefully 

nurtured that they might grow and flourish. 


Proper tools help this culture of the mind. Tools that weed out misinformation 
and allow the light of understanding to play its part in growth. 


Children should be helped to find answers to their questions by making 
available a reference work that is custom-tailored to their age-level. 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR was built specifically for this purpose. 


At home and in school BRITANNICA JUNIOR establishes the reference habit. It 
develops the child’s own reference skills. Its simplified index is as easy 

to use as a dictionary. It trains children for adult encyclopaedia use 
because it has the same type index as these advanced reference works. 


Sincerely, 


(AMCo--e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


“THERE’s something new in my 
life,” writes GLADYS DENNY 
SHULTZ. “My modern - educated 
son gave me a short science course 
and now has mapped out some read- 
ing for me.” Between lessons, she 
gives herself to her writing, her chil- 
dren and grandchildren, gardening, 
and “anything there is to do in the 
kitchen.” 


CHARLES T. BYRNE felt , his 
biggest frustration when he strode 
fresh from high school into the rock 
wall of the Depression. Earning less 
after four years of newspaper work 
than when he'd started (the whole 
staff had taken salary cuts), he en- 
rolled part-time at San Diego State 
College. Claims that he set the all- 
time record of 14 years for an AB! 


SPEAKING of records, GALEN SAY- 
LOR, an ardent drama and music 
lover, thinks he accomplished a mi- 
nor miracle one Saturday in New 
York a few years ago. He attended a 
theater matinee, a seven o’clock con- 
cert, and a play after that; finished 
just in time to snatch the 11:30 train, 
with only one regret: no morning 
performances. 


Ir Took MALCOLM S. Mac 
LEAN and his wife 22 moves in 
nearly 40 years (they have an an- 
niversary in July) to get to their 
beautiful home on the shoulder of 
one of the Santa Monica mountains. 
“When the air is smog-free, we see 
a great sweep of ocean, beach cities, 
downtown Los Angeles, and the 
mountain peaks,” he writes. 
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Did You Know ... ? 


Free or Inexpensive . 


From the Four Corners 


Here’s an Idea 


Wed Te oo sees: 


If You Are Teaching in College .. 


Local Associations . 
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The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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Ride Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Travel via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. 
Take THE CANADIAN across Canada 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first 
class. All seats are reserved and you 


ANNOUNCING 
A NEW First and Second Grade Arithmetic Program 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


GRADES | and 2 


Sanders 


can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room Car 
or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. For details 
contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S. or 
Canada. 


@ Schmidt @ Williams @ McSwain 


Outstanding Gratures: 


@ Step-by-step teaching plan 


@ Tested and developed in the classroom 


@ Each lesson is clearly defined 


Write 
for descriptive 


circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS: 


@ Provisions for independent activity 


@ Complete helpful teachers’ editions 


River Forest, Illinois 


Summit, New Jersey @ Palo Alto, Calif. e Dallas, Texas @ Atlanta, Ga. 


0%% 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Instead of Flowers 


Please find enclosed two checks for 
a contribution to the NEA building 
fund in memory of Mildred Love. Mrs. 
Love, a member of NEA, died Decem- 
ber 30, 1955. The local and county 
teachers groups decided to contribute 
to the fund in lieu of sending floral 
pieces. 

—ELIZABETH A. TRACY, secretary, 
Wyoming County Education Assn. and 
Tunkhannock (Pa.) Joint Schools Edu- 
cation Assn. 


Teenage Employment 


I enjorep Dr. Havighurst’s “The 
13-Year-Old” in the January JOURNAL. 

However, one of his statements seems 
misleading. Present laws do not pre- 
vent employment below the ages of 
15 or 16. The laws merely prohibit 
youngsters from engaging in hazard- 
ous jobs during the years when their 
muscular coordination, maturity of 
judgment, and sense of responsibility 
are not developed sufficiently to pre- 
vent them from being accident prone. 

The habit of industry is formed in 
the home and classroom. If we keep 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


American Association of School 
Administrators 


& Finis E. Engleman will succeed Worth McClure as 
executive secretary of the American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, on September 15. Dr. McClure 
earlier announced his retirement from the post he has held 
for 10 years. Dr. Engleman is commissioner of education 
for Connecticut, a position he accepted in 1945, after 10 
years in the presidency of New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


& AASA, at its meeting in Atlantic City attended by 
more than 19,000 persons, pledged support to producers of 
“good educational moving pictures, television programs, 
and radio broadcasts,’ expressed “grave concern at the con- 
tinuing shortage of qualified teachers,” and called for con- 
tinued teaching of moral and spiritual values. 


In its formal resolutions, the association also advocated 
improvement of U.S. exhibits at informal international 
gatherings such as the International Conference on Public 
Education, held annually at Geneva; expressed gratification 
with the progress being made in reorganization of local 
school districts into more effective administrative units; 
urged “fair play and good will” in solving the problems of 
integration in the schools; and commended “the constant 
efforts of the Public Health Service to assure the utmost 
possible safety of all vaccines released for use.” 


The AASA reaffirmed its support of federal aid for 
school construction: “We note with approval that the fed- 
eral government for years has assisted the states in build- 
ing highways, hospitals, and mental institutions. Altho the 
construction of school facilities reached an all-time high in 
1954-55, the great annual increase in school population 
combined with the backlog of unmet need for school con- 
struction ‘constitutes a national problem that can be met 
only thru the combined efforts of localities, states, and the 
federal government. Because children are our greatest na- 
tional asset, we recommend that federal grants be made to 
all states for the modernization and construction of public- 
school buildings, including those areas affected by govern- 
ment projects. 


"We deplore the attempts to defeat pending school- 
construction legislation thru the addition of extraneous 
amendments in the name of equality of civil rights. We 
therefore are against any proposed amendment which not 
only would imperil the pending school-construction legisla- 
tion but also would jeopardize the continuance of current 
federal programs such as assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas, the school lunch program, and vocational 
education. 


**Federal emergency funds for school construction should 
be distributed on an objective basis and channeled thru the 
U. S. Office of Education to the several state departments 
of education. Local school districts shall qualify for aid 
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from their respective state departments of education on 
the basis of demonstrated need and effort.”’ 


Federal Support for School Construction 


& Two major bills, now pending in Congress, deal with 
federal support. $2905, introduced by Senator H. Alexan- 
der Smith (R-N.J.), embodies the administration's pro- 
posals. HR7535, the Kelley Bill, developed with bipartisan 
support, is awaiting action by the House Rules Committee. 


Progress on legislation has been slowed by controversy 
in both parties over the proposed antisegregation amend- 
ment. “The most encouraging sign,” says J. L. McCaskill, 
executive secretary of the NEA Legislative Commission, “‘is 
increasing public support for federal aid to school con- 
struction and increasing opposition to all extraneous amend- 
ments.” 


& Several members of Congress have relcased the re- 
sults of polls made in their home constituencies. Returns 
clearly favor federal support for school construction, with 
the following percentages reported: 


Senator Thomas E. Martin (R-lowa). 66.6‘; ; Repre- 
sentatives Perkins Bass (R.-N.H.), 63.9', ; Peter Freling- 
huysen (R-N.J.), 66.5¢; ; Craig Hosmer (R-Calif.), 
59.3, ; James M. Quigley (D-Pa.), 754% ; and James E. 
Van Zandt (R-Pa.), 61°. 


& Earlier this year the Gallup poll had found similar 
strong support for federal assistance for school construction, 
with 67% of all adults in approval, 24° opposed, and 
9° without an opinion on the matter. 


National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 


& About 5000 secondary-school principals met in Chi- 
ago, February 25-29, for the 40th convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 
They attended discussions on a wide range of topics, includ- 
ing reports on the status of integration in the public schools. 


NASSP received a $122,800 grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The money will be used 
for experimental studies in the utilization of teachers dur- 
ing the current teacher shortage. The first two projects are 
being initiated at Evanston, Illinois, and Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 


& Proposals for a new science project to increase the 
supply of science and mathematics teachers were adopted 
at the Chicago meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. The AACTE, working 
with the American Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, will engage in a three-year study to develop better 
programs of training, to increase the supply of teachers, 
and to establish closer relations between scientists and 
educators. 


The AACTE—an organization of 315 colleges and univer- 
sities—-also embarked on an expanded program to produce 
more and better teachers, as it released Teacher Education 
for a Free People, a book which had been three years in 
preparation. Prepared by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at Ohio State University, the 415-page volume sets 
forth policies and programs recommended for teacher-edu- 
(Order from AACTE, 11 Elm St. 


cation institutions. 
Oneonta, N.Y.; $4.) 


Honors and Awards 


& The Children’s Library Association of the American 
Library Association last month named its choices for the 
most distinguished contribution to children’s literature 
and for the outstanding picture book of the year for 
children. 


Jean Lee Latham of Florida, author of Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch (Houghton Mifflin), won the 35th annual New- 
bery Medal. 


Feodor Rojankovsky of New York, illustrator of Frog 
Went A-Courtin’ (Harcourt, Brace), won the 19th annual 
Caldecott Medal. 


Faces, Figures, and Findings 


& Rodney Tillman will be the new executive secretary 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, an NEA department. He will succeed George W. 
Denemark, who will become assistant dean of the College 
of Education, University of Maryland, on September 1. 
Dr. Tillman has been associate secretary of the department 
since 1954, when he came to the NEA from the College of 
Education, University of Arkansas. He has also served as 
high-school teacher and elementary-school principal. 


> “An unparalleled happening,” says the NEA Re- 
search Division in reporting a paradoxical increase of one- 
third in the supply of qualified elementary teachers, con- 
current with a one-third decrease in the total number of 
college graduates. The news is contained in the 1956 study 
of teacher supply and demand, undertaken for the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, NEA. 


NCTEPS found an increase of 2.7% in the supply of 
potential elementary teachers and noted that this marks a 
“break in the downtrend.” In addition, there were hope- 
ful increases in the number of science teachers. 


“The concept of a broadly educated teacher in every 
elementary-school classroom has steadily gained in public 
acceptance,” according to the report, which also points to 
recent improvements in teachers’ salaries and professional 
standards. 
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& New executive secretary of the National School 
Boards Association will be William A. Shannon, super- 
intendent of schools, Morristown, Tennessee, and formerly 
executive secretary of the Tennessee School Boards Asso- 
ciation. He will succeed Edward M. Tuttle, who is retiring 
on July 1. Mr. Tuttle, at the February meeting of AASA, 
received the 1956 American Education Award. 


& The NEA Defense Commission has launched a study 
of current unrest in the Gary, Indiana, school system. 
The inquiry is in response to requests from local, state, 
and regional professional groups. Difficulties there may be 
related to a school survey conducted by an independent 
Organization, followed by the removal of the Gary super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent of schools. 


William F. Russell Dies 


© William F. Russell, deputy director for Technical Serv- 
ices, International Cooperation Administration, died un- 
expectedly on March 26. Long a friend of the NEA, Dr. 
Russell was formerly president of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and was president of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession from 1947 to 1952. 


Television 


& Newest educational TV station on the air is WOSU- 
TV at Ohio State University, Columbus. Programs will 
utilize campus resources, community institutions, and ex- 
change facilities of the Educational Radio and Television 
Center at Ann Arbor. Earlier this year KRMA-TV, Denver, 
started telecasts under the auspices of the Denver Public 
Schools. 


Noted and Quoted 


& President Dwight D. Eisenhower (in a message 
to the first Golden Key dinner) : “Truly, teachers are the key 
to tomorrow. The teacher's task is to guide and to inspire 
and to care what happens to 31 million school children in 
classrooms all over the land—youngsters who will be, in a 
short span of tine, the doctors and master craftsmen and 
scientists and lawmakers and leaders in every area of Amer- 
ican life. . . . 1 am confident the day will soon come when, 
because of the efforts of teachers and citizens, every Amer- 
ican child will be assured of one of his basic heritages— 
the finest education that American resources and American 
wisdom can provide him.” 


& Ivan Kairov, minister of education, Federated Russian 
Republic: ‘Just because we don’t teach Marx in the first 10 
grades, please do not conclude that our lower schools are 
nonpolitical. Our aim is Communist education.” 


Membership Report 


& Latest figures show NEA membership at a new high, 
with 641,047 as of March 8. 


& There were 504 additional NEA life members in 
February. 
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(Continued from page 202) 


our teenagers in school longer, they 
will be more efficient employes later. 

—ALICE S. RUOTOLO, placement coun- 
selor, Dept. of Secondary-School Guid- 
ance, Newark, N. J. 


All “Work” and No Play 


Mary SHEA, president of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, had a 
teacher in her school who was scared 
of classroom visitors. So Miss Shea 
gave her a copy of the JourNAL which 
contained the article, “Having Visi- 
tors?” (November 1955, page 482.) 

The teacher returned next day to 
relate that she had become so absorbed 
in reading the entire issue that she 
had given up going to a theater pro- 
duction for which she had bought 
tickets! 

—JOHN H. STARIE, Franklin, N. H., 
New England Field Representative, 
NEA. 


For Year-Round Teaching 

THE year-round school program 
(NEA JournaL, February 1956) is a 
topic that is vital to the welfare of 
schools, 

Populations of many small towns 
and cities of Southern California are 
double what they were a few years 
back. The teacher shortage is more 
acute. Every town has its particular 
problems; but one problem is found in 
every school, small or large: how a 
teacher can raise his family, keep the 
wife and kids eating, all thru the year, 
and particularly during the summer 
months. 

There are still many young men who 
want to help others by going into the 
teaching profession, but they also want 
to care for and be proud of a family 
in the doing. 

It has been at least two years since 
a nationally known educator predicted 
that by 1960 the leading cities of the 
nation would be giving full time to the 
educational program. Why not get 
about it? 

—E. F. BOYER, teacher, Los Angeles 
Elementary Schools. 


Why Green? 

I HAVE a question: Why are black- 
boards in classrooms green? 

“They” tell me someone made a 
survey that proved green with yellow 
chalk is more satisfactory than black 
with white. Who made the survey, and 
where can I get a copy of the report? 

I've made surveys of my own, and I 
have yet to find any teacher or any 
janitor who will agree that greenboards 
are superior to blackboards in any way. 

Try to erase! The chamois grips the 
greenboard like a long-lost buddy; you 
pull; your nails shriek against the board 

(Continued on page 207) 
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...see more from 
the Super Dome 


, (4 VYMPIAN, f 


Hearts are light and days are happy 
when you vacation in Yellowstone 

. in the Montana Rockies and 
dude ranch country ... or in 
Washington’s sea-and-mountain 
playground. 

Make the trip on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian H1awaTHA where 
you can enjoy the gloriously scenic 
route from the full-length Super 
Dome. Pullmans with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux cars offering the 


Send for free 


® Pacirtic NortrHwest—Coulee 
Dam; Seattle-Tacoma with Pu- 
get Sound, Mt. Rainier, San 
Juan Islands, Olympic Penin- 
sula; Victoria and Vancouver in 
British Columbia. 


@ Yettowstons Park —via Gallatin 
Gateway. Oid Faithful, Grand 
Canyon. Also Montana Rockies. 


@) Western Dupe RANCHES. 


@ Paciric Nortuwest — Yellow- 
stone. 


H. Se’ 


lowest cost sleeper travel in the 
United States, reserved-seat leg rest 
coaches, diner and Cafe Lounge. 
At about two cents a mile, round 
trip coach fares are substantially 
less than airline fares. Much greater 
savings on circle routings or thrifty 
family fares. 


planning help 


6) Cotoravo Rocxius—Salt Lake 
City — Yellowstone— Montana. 


© Cauirornia — Oregon — Washing- 
ton—see all the Pacific Coast. 


@) Canavian Rockies —Victoria- 
Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 


Ataska—by the Inside Passage. 


(©) Escortep Tours— wide variety. 


ngstacken, The Milwaukee Road 


806 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


I am interested in vacations 1 23 4567 8 9 
(circle choices). Please send free vacation planning 


literature. 





WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


**Gee, | wish they'd put 
WORLD BOOK 
in every classroom!” 


“1 don't mind the work, but it seems that everyone wants to use World Book 
at the same time!’’ 


World Book is always in demand. That's why it should be within the 
reach of every student at all times. There is a place, and a need, for 
World Book Encyclopedia in every modern classroom. It develops 
the reading and investigating habit at the very height of eager 
interest. It stimulates the fast student and encourages the slow. 
World Book—more than any other encyclopedia—is planned for 
these vital classroom purposes. 


World Book employs visual aids to stimulate learning and increase 
retention. Of more than 20,000 illustrations, 3,000 are in dramatic 
color—including maps, drawings, diagrams, and graphs. Its 
articles are seasoned with educational “side trips"’ that make learn- 
ing a pleasure and bring results you can actually see in your class. 


Ask for a free copy of the new Mill Creek story “Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.” Write Mr. John W. Dienhart, Dept. 1104, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 205) 
as the “eraser’’ jumps out of your hand. 
The sticky yellow chalk will not brush 
off and/or dry-clean out of your clothes. 
You simply cannot see what is writ- 
ten on a greenboard with yellow chalk, 
if you sit in the back row. Why do they 
continue to be put into new buildings? 
They’re driving me crazy. 
—VIRGINIA E. BURGER, Spokane. 


@ In reply to Mrs. Burger’s letter, 
the NEA Division of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Service says: 

1. Tests up to now have proved that 
yellow on green facilitates effective see- 
ing; is restful, cheerful, practical. 

2. Many studies have been made; a 
good basic report is W. D. Seymour’s 
“Experiment Showing the Superiority 
of a Light-Colored Blackboard,” British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, No- 
vember 1937, p. 259-268. 

3. Some children can’t see white on 
black from the back of the room either. 
Depends on child’s vision, classroom 
lighting, condition of board surface, 
and type of chalk used. 


A Comment on Comments 


CoMMENTs on the subject of speeches 
(“Editor’s Notebook,” January 1956) 
were most interesting. I should like to 
pass along a bit of sage advice given to 
me many years ago. 

The three cardinal rules which every 
speaker should observe are: 

1. Stand up in order to. be seen. 

2. Speak up in order to be heard. 

3. Sit down in order to be appre- 
ciated. 

—EDWARD F, O'CONNELL, supervisor of 
secondary instruction, Canal Zone 
Schools. 


For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. €. 

1956 NEA convention: July 1-6, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

American Education Week—Nov. 11- 
17, “Schools for a Strong America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1955: 
612,716. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
See NEA Handbook, pages 256-257, 
399, inside back cover. 

NEA_ platform and 
Handbook, pages 365-380. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 
301. 

NEA committees, commissions, coun- 
cil: Handbook, page 270. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession: In- 
formation free from NEA; also see 
Handbook, page 381. 


resolutions: 
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FROM BAUXITE 10 BAKING PANS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 


Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


. - again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form . .. ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 


ee 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 


Roofing and. other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found .. . 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 24. 





MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 


Testing goes on all hours of day and night at the 
General Motors Proving Ground. GM has the world’s 
largest proving ground facilities. 


Wilbur J. Cox, million-mile test driver for 
the Pontiac Division of General Motors, 
wipes off head lamps and windshield to 
gain utmost visibility for night driving. 


“Don’t overdrive your headlights,” 
advises Pontiac Test Driver Wilbur J. Cox 


“Let’s say you’re traveling on a road that has a legal 
limit of 50 miles an hour. 


“Well, brother, after the sun sinks you’d better slow 
down to 45 or less—no matter what the legal limit 
may be. 

“Otherwise, there’s a good chance you’re overdriving 
your headlights. By the time you spot trouble up ahead, 
it may be too late to avoid it. 


“At 50 m.p.h. your average stopping distance is 190 feet 
with all conditions perfect. So—like I said—go easy, espe- 
cially after sundown. 

“Keep those headlights in tiptop shape. Keep your wind- 
shield spotless, because dirt and smears will decrease 
visibility and tire your eyes. 


“And, if your eyes get tired anyway, quit driving for 
a while and rest. Take a nap if you like. But make sure 
you’re off the road.” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK-* CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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The Teacher and the Librarian 


L. QUINCY MUMFORD 


epeanies the long course of American education- 

al history, since the founding of the first col- 
leges in the 17th and 18th centuries, it has been 
recognized that libraries are an essential support 
for the process of learning. Today the schools, the 
universities, and the system of public libraries are 
partners in actively promoting the education of 
child and adult. 

The teacher and the librarian have a like interest 
in preserving and strengthening certain freedoms 
that are basic to the professions they practice— 
freedom to learn, freedom to read, freedom to form 
and to express opinions. Together they share an 
outlook that is composed of a full measure of the 
idealism that stems from the consciousness that 
they are serving their fellow men. 

Much current educational literature is con- 
cerned with discussion of means and method— 
with inquiries as to how Johnny is learning to read, 
whether the subjects he is taught are those best 
fitted to equip him for his role in life, whether the 
schools are doing all that they might do to help 
him become an educated adult. It is proper that 
there be such discussion, for out of it comes, in 
the end, lasting improvement. 

How much knowledge a man retains from what 
is imparted to him by his teachers depends not 
only upon his capacities but upon the particular 
circumstances of his way of living. The human 
memory is a marvelously selective organism. It 
stores up great masses of information and musters 
televant portions when they are needed; it also 
buries, in the course of time, what is not required 
in the immediate conduct of everyday affairs. 

When I look thru some of the school and col- 
lege textbooks we have at the Library of Congress, 
I find many things that now seem altogether un- 
familiar, altho once I studied them carefully. Cer- 
tain problems in algebra today would give me 
somewhat more trouble than when I was a student. 
My ability to conjugate Latin verbs is even less 


Mr. Mumford is Librarian of Congress. 
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assured—or perhaps one might say more irregular 
—than it was 30 years or so ago. And there are a 
number of dates in American history, once sedu- 
lously learned by rote, which I must now go to the 
reference books to rediscover. 

This experience of mine, which must be shared 
by many millions of adults, certainly cannot be 
taken as indicating defects in our educational sys- 
tem. Each man retains in his memory what he 
finds most expedient to use in practice. Far from 
feeling that my teachers were remiss in their duties 
in not making certain facts permanently abiding, 
I can only feel gratitude toward them for instilling 
in me the knowledge that has been employed to 
advantage and for the intangibles they contributed 
to equipping me for my role in life. 

The intangibles, particularly, are important. 
John P. Marquand has recently reminded us of a 
tag of Ovid’s that was used by medieval educators, 
Abeunt studia in mores, which can be roughly 
translated as ““One’s studies are absorbed in one’s 
character and attitudes.” Certainly it is true today, 
as it has been thru many centuries of educational 
practice, that the influence of the teacher in shap- 
ing character, in developing the individual, is as vi- 
tally important as his ability to instil book-learning. 
Emerson expressed the matter succinctly when he 
wrote that “character is higher than intellect.” 

Earlier I touched on the idealism that charac- 
terizes our two callings. The word “ideals” is little 
found nowadays in the technical jargon of profes- 
sional literature, but certainly it represents the 
very basis of our efforts. 

“Education,” in its original meaning, meant the 
process of leading out or drawing out the character 
of the individual. Education fulfils its ideal func- 
tion, quite apart from its practical function of 
imparting knowledge, when it helps the individual 
to become a good citizen in a good society, to 
learn how to form his opinions for himself, to 
respect the opinions of others, to cherish truth, 
and to form moral values. Abeunt studia in mores. 
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gage gmange America has 
come of age. This means that 
our schools must recognize a greater 
need for teaching foreign lan- 
guages. It also points to the need 
for enlarging our circle of interest 
to include an understanding of 
people in all parts of the world. 

Ever since World War II, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public have dem- 
onstrated their interest in foreign 
countries. They have built a boom 
business for the commercial lan- 
guage schools from coast to coast. 
They are buying more foreign-lan- 
guage “learn it yourself” books and 
conversational foreign - language 
records than ever before. They see 
foreign films, tune in on foreign- 
language radio programs, and read 
foreign-language books and maga- 
zines. 

Members of the John Q. Public 
family have been going abroad in 
increasing numbers, for business 
and for pleasure. In 1955 the U. S. 
Passport Office issued and renewed 
528,009 passports. Each year more 
Americans visit Spanish America 
than are now studying Spanish in 
all the public high schools of the 
United States. More American tour- 
ists visit Paris every year (nearly 
350,000 in 1954) than there are 
students of French in all our pub- 
lic high schools. 

As parents, Mr. and Mrs. Public 
have voiced approval of language 
study. PTAs have actively sup- 
ported an increase in the teaching 
of foreign languages. In many of 
the communities—some 350—where 
children are learning languages in 
the grades, parents have registered 
for night-school or TV classes in 
order to keep abreast of their chil- 
dren’s linguistic progress. 


Miss Fulton is administrative coordina- 
tor, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 
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Modern Times 


In THE light of this interest, what 
is the American high school doing 
to meet the foreign-language need 
of the junior members of the Pub- 
lic family? 

In a country as large as ours, in 
which education is a function of 
the state governments and school 
policy is set by local authority, we 
find great diversity of practice 
among the states. Even within a 
state there are differences in oppor- 
tunities. While all high schools 
teach English and social studies, 
the other subjects offered vary in 
urban and rural schools. In both, 
however, a foreign language is an 
elective. 

The popularity of languages has 
gone thru several stages in our sec- 
ondary schools. In 1890, modern- 
language enrolments involved 16% 
of the students in high school. By 
1910 the percentage had risen to 
38%. In 1915 about 41% of the 
high-school population was cn- 
rolled in modern-language classes. 
But by the end of World War I a 
sharp decline in foreign languages, 
particularly in German, had made 
itself felt in the high schools. 
Parallel with this change came a 
shift in the role of the high schools, 
admittedly no longer catering chief- 
ly to the college-bound students. 

By 1949, enrolments in modern 
languages had dropped to 14%. As 
the secondary schools discontinued 
or minimized languages, the col- 
leges reacted to the change, and 
more and more of them put aside 
the traditional entrance require- 
ments in foreign language. 

Today the pendulum is slowly 
swinging in the other direction. 
As a followup of the 1948-49 survey 
by the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Modern Language Association sur- 
veyed the situation in the public 
secondary schools of the nation in 
1955. These most recent figures for 


47 states (all except Wisconsin) 
and the District of Columbia show 
that only 43% of the high schools 
offer instruction in one or more 
modern foreign languages. 

The state percentages range from 
100% to 4%. At the top are Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, where every public 
high school teaches at least one 
modern foreign language. Also high 
up are the states of California, Ver- 
mont,’ Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and New York, 
where 96% or more of the high 
schools teach a foreign language. 


In tHE nation’s high schools, 
which modern foreign languages 
can our young people learn? French 
and Spanish are taught in all 41 
states for which enrolment figures 
are available. In the New England 
states and along the Eastern Sea- 
board, French classes have the high- 
est percentage of pupils. Spanish 
leads in Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, and Texas. German is 
taught in 32 states; Italian in eight; 
Hebrew and Polish, each in 5; Nor- 
wegian in New York and Minne- 
sota; Portuguese in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island; Russian in Ore- 
gon and Minnesota; Chinese in 
California; Swedish in Minnesota. 

To some, these figures covering 
11 living languages might indicate 
a satisfactory program on a national 
scale. But a closer examination re- 
veals the need to know who studies 
these languages and then when, 
where, and how the language ex- 
perience is presented. 

Most high-school students—at 
least those who are headed for col- 
lege—are offered a two-year course, 
altho some receive as little as one 
year of a foreign language. The 
three-year course is found in me- 
dium- and large-size high schools. 
In New York, for example, it is 
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Are our high-school 
language programs 
up-to-date? 


RENEE J. FULTON 


fairly extensive, and a state-wide 
regents examination is given for 
both the two-year and the three- 
year courses. 


To some extent, the status of 
languages in the secondary schools 
reflects the high school’s position on 
the educational team. The college 
lays down its demands; the elemen- 
tary school sends up its products; 
and the high school is pressed from 
both sides. 

Today the specific pressures are 
of two kinds. In the colleges, re- 
vitalized forces are gathering mo- 
mentum. Last year 84% of the 790 
accredited liberal-arts colleges had 
a foreign-language requirement for 
candidates for the BA degree. 
Some have recently strengthened 
their requirements and placed a 
high priority on the functional use 
of languages. Within five years, for 
instance, over 100 colleges have in- 
stalled language laboratories. 

At the other end of the educa- 
tional ladder is the introduction of 
foreign languages in the language- 
arts program of the early grades, 
with the stress on hearing and 
speaking, and its consequent effect 
on high-school programs. In 1955, 
nearly 272,000 children below grade 
seven in 44 states and the District 
of Columbia were learning to speak 
and understand a foreign language. 
This figure represented an increase 
of 300% in the number of cities 
and towns in the past three years. 


Whur parents and the community 
showing a quickened interest in 
languages and with colleges and 
elementary schools perking up, 
what evidence is there that the high 
schools and the profession are work- 
ing together to make modern-lan- 
guage teaching modern? 

There are a few clear-cut, well- 
defined trends. New courses of 
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study stress listening, understand- 
ing, and speaking activities. Read- 
ing and writing come last in this 
“hear-say-see” approach. (See the 
recent courses of study of Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin; also the 
new course of study by the New 
York City Board of Education, pro- 
viding for the teaching of six lan- 
guages.) 

Language laboratories in high 
schools are expanding from the 
makeshift corner closet with a rec- 
ord player to the booth with ear- 
phones and magnetic dual tape 
recorder. (Examples: Mumford 
High School, Detroit, and Brighton 
High School, Rochester, New York. 
For a list of high-school laboratories 
write to Frederick D. Eddy, Insti- 
tute of Languages and Linguistics, 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Tests which use recordings in 
measuring listening comprehension 
in French, German, and Spanish 
have been devised by the College 
Board and are available to colleges 
for guidance and course-placement 
purposes. The College Board is also 
considering the possibility of offer- 
ing similar listening comprehension 
materials in its college-admission 
testing program. (Write to College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 
W. 117 St., New York 27.) 

Realistic standards for compe- 
tent language teachers are being 
urged on a nationwide basis. (See 
“Qualifications for Secondary 
School Teachers of Modern For- 
eign Languages,” Journal of Teach- 
er Education, September 1955, or 
“Qualifications of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers,” The Bulletin of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, December 
1954.) 

TV is speeding the renaissance 
of language study. Closed-circuit 
TV promises to develop new and 
more effective technics for teach- 
ing foreign languages. (Examples: 
KOMO.-TYV, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash., and closed-circuit TV in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Minnesota.) 

Teachers have a mastery of one 
foreign language and conduct their 
classes largely in the foreign idiom. 
(Two summer training programs 
are: the Summer Language Schools, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, 


Vermont; and Workshops in For- 
eign Languages, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor.) 

Teachers are keeping alert thru 
membership in professional organi- 
zations and attendance at confer- 
ences. (For instance, the North- 
east and Northwest Conferences on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
held annually in March or April.) 

Opportunities for travel and 
study abroad are opening up for 
both students and teachers. (See 
Study Abroad, annual Unesco pub- 
lication, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, or 
write to Institute of International 
Education, | E. 67th St., New York 
21.) 

These growing trends can influ- 
ence the teaching of languages 
where languages are taught, But 
there are states in which less than 
one high school in 10 offers any 
instruction in any modern foreign 
language. 


Reavers of the NEA Journat 
who would like to gauge the level 
of modern-language teaching in a 
secondary school they know may 
use these questions as a guide: 

1. Does the high school offer a 
modern foreign-language course? 

2. Are all pupils who are inter- 
ested given an opportunity to study 
a modern language? 

3. Does the high school offer at 
least a three-year sequence in one 
modern foreign language? 

4. Does the language teacher 
have speaking competency in the 
foreign tongue? 

5. In the past three years, has the 
teacher visited a foreign country, 
resided in a_ foreign - language 
school, or attended a language in- 
stitute or professional meeting? 

6. Does the teacher provide 
ample opportunity for the pupils 
to hear the foreign language? 

7. Are pupils encouraged to’ 
speak the language? 

8. Are pupils allowed to with- 
draw. from language courses for 
which they are not suited? 

9. Is there a close link between 
language experience in the elemen- 
tary school and progress placement 
in the high school? 

10. Are college- bound pupils 
provided with opportunities to 
maintain their language skills? + 
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Children need help in developing the 


CAPACITY TO CARE 


NE of the chief objectives of all 
O good teaching is to help chil- 
dren grow in the capacity to care, 
whether for ideas, activities, or peo- 
ple. For it is maturity in the capac- 
ity to care, together with skill in 
expressing that care, that consti- 
tutes the best test of mental health 
in any human being. Growth in 
that capacity is an important goal 
for which the creative teacher 
strives in his work with every child. 

One psychoanalyst, Oskar Pfister 
of Zurich, a contemporary of Freud 
and much respected by him, went 
so far as to say that all delinquency, 
all crime, all escape into illness or 
phantasy, all penuriousness — in 
short, all unhealthy human _be- 
havior is the result of an incapac- 
ity to care. When the individual’s 
basic need for love, affection, ten- 
derness has not been met, his ego 
structure is weak. He cannot care. 
He cannot reach out and grasp 
reality. He cannot love God or man. 


Tue World Health Organization 
has published a monograph, Ma- 
ternal Care and Mental Health, by 
John Bowlby, MD, mental-health 
consultant for that organization. 
Based on studies made in several 
countries, the publication is con- 
cerned with the effect on the future 
mental health of any child who is 
deprived of close affectionate ma- 
ternal care during childhood, par- 
ticularly the first three years. 

The conclusions are overwhelm- 
ingly convincing—the child so de- 
prived usually becomes a mentally 
unhealthy individual. This is true 
whether the deprivation is due to 
separation from the mother or sim- 
ply because the mother is a resent- 


Mrs. Hogue is a social worker with 
experience in clinics and in public 
schools. She is the author of Untying 
SS en ee Oe Oe 
selves. 
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ful, starved self, incapable of giving 
warmth and affection. 

Dr. Bowlby points out that the 
embryology of the human mind is 
striking in its similarity to the em- 
bryological development of the 
human body. In the latter, the un- 
differentiated tissues respond to the 
influence of the chemical organizer. 
If the organizer fails to act at the 
proper place and time, the embryo 
of the body is defective and growth 
is affected. 

In the undifferentiated psyche of 
the human infant, the mother is 
the organizer. The growth of the 
ego and super-ego, or conscience, 
is defective if the mother’s care 
fails at a point needed. There has 
to be a gradual growth from de- 
pendency on the mother to the or- 
ganization of the child’s own ego 
and conscience. If no dependency 
is formed, no emotional security is 
felt, and the psyche remains dis- 
organized and unformed. Growth 
is hampered and defective. 

In other. words, it is extraordi- 
narily unhealthy, as all of us know, 
to be tied too long to a mother’s 
apron strings, but it is still more 
unhealthy when there are no apron 
strings to untie. The child who 
clings to the apron strings we char- 
acterize as timid; the one who swag- 
gers aggressively and alone we often 
accuse of having too much self- 
confidence. Actually, both suffer 
from weak ego structures and both 
require the two basic foods neces- 
sary to all healthy growth of self- 
confidence: affection or acceptance 
and the opportunity to earn rec- 
ognition. 


Does this mean, then, that the 
teacher is responsible for remedy- 
ing the emotional malnutrition of 
her pupils? 

More than one has probably ex- 
claimed: “Am I supposed to act as 


nursemaid to the defective, unor- 
ganized, sick ego of each child sent 
to me by parents who have failed 
him?” And the answer is “Yes.” 
That is just what the teacher is— 
nursemaid and cultivator, nurtur- 
ing and developing the human 
psyche, which must have its roots 
in the healthy ego. If it arrives at 
school in an unhealthy condition, 
the teacher takes over the task of 
strengthening these roots. 

The teacher’s work is lightened 
if the past experience of the child 
is healthy so that he is able to make 
use of the foods when offered. If he 
cannot, the teacher will need to 
know what happened to produce 
the present condition and how the 
child’s past experience affects the 
teacher’s role—keeping in mind the 
fundamental steps in all emotional 
growth. 


Wonuat can a teacher do when she 
finds a child who has skipped over 
some of these steps and now walks 
with emotional unsteadiness? Gen- 
erally, it seems to be easier to rec- 
ognize and respond effectively to 
the needs of the shy, timid child. 
A greater problem—and a greater 
challenge—lies in the overaggressive 
child who tends almost unavoidably 
to create a hostile response, even 
from highly intelligent adults. It 
requires practical perception to see 
when cockiness and braggadocio are 
only the cloak for a basic lack of 
self-confidence. 

Yet every class is likely to have 
a child of the cocky type, and every 
teacher must be prepared to deal 
with him, not in a disciplinary but 
in a developmental sense. To illus- 
trate, it is not necessary to put to- 
gether some imaginary composite. 
By merely changing names, we can 
look at an actual case, that of 
“Martin Baker,” the problem child 
in “Miss Madison’s” room. 
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The shy child, as well as the aggressive, needs en- 
couragement in developing the capacity to care. 


“You’re wasting your time with 
that boy,” a fellow elementary 


teacher spoke feelingly to Miss 


Madison at the beginning of the 
year. “Martin doesn’t need any 
more self-confidence. He has too 
much already!” 

Miss Madison felt that this vehe- 
ment judgment was wrong, but she 
couldn’t at the moment explain 
why. She could only sense that the 
trouble with this over aggressive 
youngster was his weak ego struc- 
ture. Thru no fault of his own, 
she felt, Martin lacked almost com- 
pletely the capacity to care—for 
people, for ideas, for activities. He 
was emotionally sick, a severe case 
of ego malnutrition. 

As a first step in diagnosing the 
cause of his emotional anemia, Miss 
Madison talked with Martin’s 
mother, who proved to be an em- 
bittered woman and deeply antag- 
onistic toward her son. She said 
that her husband had deserted her 
when Martin was three months old, 
and she had brought the boy up 
alone, leaving him in a neighbor's 
care while she worked. Finally she 
had remarried, only to find that the 
new husband resented Martin’s in- 
terference with their social life. 
Now Martin was growing more and 
more like his father despite the 
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punishments she was giving him to 
break up the unwelcome resem- 
blance. 

Here, Miss Madison saw, was a 
warped personality, unable to give 
any of the warmth and affection 
her son needed. Any nurturing of 
Martin’s ego must be at school. 

The teacher set about discover- 
ing what his interests and abilities, 
if any, might be, for she knew that 
any roots already established were 
the ones to be nourished first. She 
found he liked sports, but that his 
experiences had been unhappy be- 
cause he was not accepted by the 
other boys. She was able to enlist 
the interest and cooperation of 
Martin’s gym teacher. The boy was 
given the opportunity to excel in 
basketball, and thru this, to gain a 
measure of true self-confidence. 

Miss Madison soon found out 
that Martin read very poorly. With 
the help of the school psychologist, 
it was discovered that in addition 
to a lack of assurance growing out 
of reading failure, with a resultant 
“won't try” attitude, Martin was 
auditory minded, learning more 
easily thru the medium of sound 
than thru visualization. He needed 
extra work in phonics, so Miss 
Madison persuaded the mother to 
pay for some special tutoring. 


In Martin's G48€, this tutor was 
eventually the key to real success in 
the organization of the boy's ego. 
Yet the major credit remains with 
Miss Madison for her initial effort 
and the continued expressions of 
interest in his progress that contrib- 
uted so much to building Martin’s 
self-confidence. 

Today he is still growing. The 
roots are not as deep nor as strong 
as they would have been had the 
ego needs been met earlier. They 
will need careful tending for a long 
time. But self-confidence is develop- 
ing. Martin is earning some recog- 
nition and is therefore more able 
to accept himself. He has made 
some progress in the capacity to 
care. 


Prrnaps the greatest assistance 
to any child in the building of 
self-confidence is to realize that he 
is growing when he is learning to 
love anything—a person, a pet, an 
activity, even his modeling clay. 
If a child is concentrating on his 
interest in radar, dreaming about 
the space ship he is going to build, 
do not feel he lacks the ability to 
progress in his affection for people. 
He may not win the sort of schol- 
arship that demands an all-round 
personality, but he may be a good 
inventor in the making—even an- 
other Einstein! 

We have all known individuals 
of this type. Sometimes it is art, 
sometimes music, which absorbs 
them to the exclusion of other loves. 
But I have never known one of 
these who was helped by being 
forced too quickly into social or 
other activities, or who did not 
need encouragement and accept- 
ance at the point where he was. 

People need to grow gradually 
by being accepted and appreciated 
at their own level before they can 
become well enough organized to 
have the confidence to reach out 
into new fields. 

It is the healthy-minded teacher, 
with great capacity for caring and 
for accepting many kinds and de- 
grees of development in children, 
the one-sided as well as the all- 
round, who possesses the green 
thumb essential to the culture of 
the human plant. And in that cul- 
ture, self-confidence is the secret of 


growth. % £ 
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HREE mornings a week last fall, 
T in locations thruout San Diego 
and surrounding areas, normal ac- 
tivities were suspended in many 
households as groups of people 
gathered in front of TV sets. 

Groups ranged in size from a 
half-dozen or fewer housewives on 
the same block to 25 or more per- 
sons assembled in a school audi- 
torium. Viewers gathered with note- 
books in hand and with textbooks, 
reference books, and other similar 
materials ready for quick use. 

There was reason, of course, for 
all this activity. 

TV Classroom, the San Diego city 
schools’ adult-education television 
operation, now in its fourth year, 
was coming on the air with another 
half-hour lesson over KFMB-TV, 
commercial channel 8. 


Mr. Byrne is director of public infor- 
mation of San Diego (California) city 
schools. Mr. Imel is the director of 
adult education, and Mr. Burgert is the 
director of instructional aids. 


Only teachers certificated for regular adult-education instruction are used 


in cooperation with 


Since its inception in the fall of 
1952, San Diego’s adult-education 
television experiment—for it still is 
being conducted and evaluated on 
that basis—has carefully been kept 
within the framework of the adult- 
education department’s regular or- 
ganization and policies. 

Only regular adult-education 
courses are telecast. Only teachers 
certificated for regular adult-educa- 
tion instruction are used before the 
TV cameras. All courses are organ- 
ized to yield regular high-school 
credit—one-half unit for 10 half- 
hour lessons, provided all require- 
ments are met, including a written 
final examination. 

For a viewer to obtain credit, he 
must pay an advance registration 
fee of $2, keep a notebook on tele- 
cast lessons, and pass the final ex- 
amination. Paid registrations have 
not been heavy, but rather than 
proving a lack of interest, the few 
formal enrolments seem to indicate 
merely that adults who need high- 
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school credits are more likely to 
take advantage of the regular day 
or evening adult high schools. 

Community response can be 
measured by the steady flow of 
letters and telephone calls either 
expressing appreciation for courses 
being offered or requesting new 
ones, by the number of study 
groups formed to follow weekly 
lessons, and by the station’s own 
audience-rating surveys. 

On the basis of this evidence, the 
administration has recommended, 
and the schoolboard has agreed to, 
continuing the experiment. 

Altho enrolments for credit may 
be low, their existence plays an im- 
portant role in maintaining high 
quality in the telecast courses. 
Teachers are required to follow an 
approved course of study, to main- 
tain continuity in their lessons, and 
to prepare examinations. 


Variety in subjectmatter has 
characterized the program from the 


before the television camera. 
SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
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beginning. Successful courses have 
included fine arts (art, music, in- 
terior decorating), home arts 
(clothing and millinery, gardening, 
home safety, and first aid) , history 
and government, everyday gram- 
mar, everyday law, child and family 
psychology, and science (meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography, photography) . 

A course in “Our Government at 
Work” demonstrated television’s 
unique ability to make full use of 
community resources. Elected offi- 
cials and administrative heads of 
many municipal and county gov- 
ernment departments appeared be- 
fore the cameras to report firsthand 
on their responsibilities and the 
functions of their departments. 
Film clips were used to illustrate 
actual operational procedures. 

A child-psychology course, “Un- 
derstanding Your Child from Five 
to Ten,” hit a responsive chord 
with parents and stimulated PTAs 
to organize scores of viewing and 
study groups. 

Similarly, a forum on “Today's 
Challenge for Survival,” built 
around a studio discussion group, 
led to the formation of many other 
viewing groups in the community. 
In these groups, discussion con- 
tinued after the half-hour television 
session was over. 

Courses in sewing, home garden- 
ing, and conversational Spanish 
created an insistent demand for 
more of the same. Conversational 
Spanish has proved so popular that 


it has been continued thru four 
consecutive series of programs. Be- 
ginners as well as advanced students 
are accommodated in each series. 

A further indication of commu- 
nity interest in the opportunity to 
learn by television lies in the fact 
that KFMB-TV on its own initia- 
tive carried such how-to-do-it pro- 
grams as gardening, clothing, and 
millinery thru the summer months, 
using the same instructors. 


San Dirco’s adult-education tele- 
vision experiment has been a low- 
budget operation from the start 
(currently costing $4000 to $4500 a 
year) and has been possible only 
because of the cooperative attitude 
of KFMB-TV. 

Not only does the station provide 
the time (one half-hour spot three 
mornings a week), but it also fur- 
nishes all necessary technical direc- 
tion and the use of studio space and 
facilities without cost. For the first 
two years, the station paid the in- 
structors $11 to $15 per lesson tele- 
cast, and for the first year it also 
met the cost of a full-time secretary- 
writer. 

The school district now has as- 
sumed the cost of the television sec- 
retary-writer, the only person speci- 
fically employed by the experiment. 
Her salary, plus a minimum 
amount for instructional supplies 
and materials, constitutes the entire 
budget. The program receives no 
state aid, since the classes do not 


qualify for average-daily-attendance 
formula payments. 

Instructors are recruited on a 
voluntary, nonpaid basis. Most are 
glad to volunteer as a public serv- 
ice, but the lack of remuneration 
does make it difficult to recruit in- 
structors for classes in which ex- 
pendable materials must be used in 
teaching. Classes in sewing and 
gardening are in this category. 


Tue audio-visual section of the 
instructional-aids department has 
contributed significantly to the tele- 
vised courses by making its produc- 
tion facilities available to the adult- 
education department for prepara- 
tion of cards, charts, graphs, and 
other helpful materials. 

The audio-visual section is expe- 
rienced in the details of education- 
al-television production, because 
since 1952 it has been producing 
a continuing series of grade-level 
educational programs beamed by 
another TV station for classroom 
viewing, KFSD-TV. 


Some day, perhaps, all communi- 
ties will be able to establish and 
maintain educational-television sta- 
tions. Meantime, San Diego’s ex- 
perience indicates that where a co- 
operative relationship exists be- 
tween a community’s commercial 
station and its public agencies—par- 
ticularly the schools—a significant 
contribution toward meeting adult 
educational needs can be made. + 


This televised studio forum was one in a series titled “Today’s Challenge for Survival.” 





We can a City youngster roam 
adventurously with his pals? 
Where can he retreat with his imag- 
ination and a friend or two? 

And where can he knock out a 
few flies or shoot a few baskets? 
Beautifully kept lawns can’t be used 
for baseball diamonds or basketball 
courts. And traffic makes playing in 
the street too dangerous. 

Unquestionably today’s city child 
lacks space—space to live in... to 
run around in... to play in... to 
keep out of trouble in. 

The citizens of Great Neck, Long 
Island, recognize this problem and 
provide safe places for their chil- 
dren to play, under professional 
supervision. The community be- 
lieves that wholesome recreation is 
necessary to health and character 
formation and that recreational 
skills are essential to happiness and 
satisfaction in living. 

Great Neck, 15 miles from New 
York City, is a residential commu- 
nity on Long Island. Nine incorpo- 
rated villages and four unincorpo- 
rated areas comprise the Great Neck 
School District. Almost 50,000 peo- 
ple live in the district, and about 
8800 boys and girls attend its 11 
elementary schools and one junior 
and one senior high school. With 
an annual budget of over $6 mil- 
lion, the district spends almost $60,- 
000 for recreation. 

Why does the schoolboard as- 
sume the responsibility for provid- 
ing recreation for young people? 
Because it believes that the schools 
by virtue of their facilities and 
trained personnel are the best 
equipped agency for the job. Fur- 
thermore, the schoolboard is the 
only body that has jurisdiction over 
the entire sprawling area—there- 
fore, the only body that can offer an 
adequate, coordinated program. 
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The Recreation Team 


Recreation leadership is provided 
by Harry C. Thompson. He is the 
assistant director for recreation in 
the Division of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, which 
is a unit of the superintendent's 
staff. Arthur Smith is division direc- 
tor. 

In planning his program, Dr. 
Thompson works closely with his 
Recreation Advisory Committee, 
members of which are appointed by 
the schoolboard on recommenda- 
tion of PTAs, principals, and the 
superintendent’s staff. 

Concerning this committee, and 
the many other advisory committees 
regularly appointed by the board, 
Superintendent John L. Miller says, 
“We like and believe in them. They 
develop and facilitate understand- 
ing and contribute to the improve- 
ment of policy and to public sup- 
port. As people understand and 
help to improve various school pro- 
grams, they inevitably develop a 
feeling of responsibility for them.” 

The school district employs three 
full-time recreation workers, plus 
25 part-time workers in the winter 
and 75 in the summer. Most of the 
recreation budget goes for salaries. 
Many of the part-time workers are 
teachers in the school system, who 
are paid for their extra work with 
the recreation department. 

For administrative purposes, the 


Community recreation—a municipal or 
a school responsibility? Senior Assistant 
Editor WALTER A. GRAVES, at the 
suggestion of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation (an NEA department), re- 
cently visited Great Neck, Long Island, 
and came back with this story. 


Symbol of the recreation program is 
the Youth Center. The above drawing 
of the Center was made by one of its 
members. 


overall recreation program is divid- 
ed into two parts: the school-year 
activities and the summer activities. 
All children, youth, and young 
adults residing within the Great 
Neck School District—whether they 
attend the public schools or not— 
are eligible to participate in any or 
all programs designed for their par- 
ticular age level. 


School-Year Activities 


For elementary - school children 
(Saturdays only)—On Saturday 
mornings at the five large elemen- 
tary schools in the district, teachers 
employed by the recreation depart- 
ment supervise fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-graders in arts-and-crafts 
classes, on the school playgrounds, 
and in the gymnasiums. Numerous 
activities are available to the chil- 
dren, who are free to move about at 
will. 

For example, I saw a 12-year-old 
boy playing a little volleyball, mod- 
eling in clay a reasonable facsimile 
of his dog, and putting the finishing 
touches on a stamp box he had been 
making in woodshop. His little sis- 
ter was “helping.” 

When attendance is consistently 
low for a particular activity in any 
school, that activity is dropped and 
another started. Questionnaires and 
group discussions also help recrea- 
tion leaders to adjust their pro- 
grams to meet youngsters’ changing 
interests and needs. 

According to John Burke, who 
teaches industrial arts in the junior- 
high school but works on Saturdays 
in the arts-and-crafts program: 
“Parents often come in with their 
children on Saturday mornings to 
lend a hand. We also get help in 
understanding the youngsters from 
their teachers and school psycholo- 
gists. 
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, Recreation 


Great Neck schools believe that 
recreation, too, is their responsibility. 


“Some of the kids are having ad- 
justment difficulties in school. By 
checking with other school person- 
nel and with leaders in the Police 
Boys’ Club and Boy Scouts, we 
sometimes are able to help these 
youngsters. 

“For example, Tommy over there 
at the kiln lost his father in an air- 
plane crash just a year ago, and his 
teachers report that the boy has 
been disturbed ever since. We feel 
that working here on projects of 
his own choosing is helping him to 
find himself again.” 

The recreation elementary band 
of about 140 pupils in the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grades and the recreation 
orchestra of 37 also meet on Satur- 
day mornings. The band is directed 
by a regular elementary-school mu- 
sic teacher, who—by means of great 
skill and a sense of humor—is able 
to control the youngsters and lead 
them to produce satisfying music 
that is loud but surprisingly good. 

Most of these youngsters belong 
to bands in their schools and ap- 
preciate the chance to practice and 
play with the large recreation band. 
One 10-year-old clarinetist confided 
to me that he liked to play in the 
large recreation band because “the 
rest of the kids are playing so loud 
that if I make a mistake nobody’ll 
notice it.” 

The orchestra is also taught by 
a regular school music teacher. It, 
too, supplements and delights the 
schools’ music department. 

The only activity in the school- 
year program for children below 
the fourth grade is the Saturday 
Entertainment Series, which is de- 
signed to provide wholesome low- 
cost entertainment of a high caliber 
for children from kindergarten thru 
third grade. Each year the series of 
five programs, presented by profes- 


sional children’s theater groups and 
the high-school’s Junior Players in 
the junior- or senior-high auditori- 
um, is a complete sellout. 

Tickets for the five presentations, 
which are scheduled every few 
weeks from November thru April, 
are $2.50, and the program is finan- 
cially self-sustaining. It is the only 
activity for which a fee is charged 
by the department. 

Dr. Thompson and I dropped in 
on a performance of Tom Sawyer. 
After noting an amazing lack of 
wiggling by the audience of 700 en- 
thralled youngsters, we left the au- 
ditorium assured that here was an- 
other successful presentation. 

In the hall, Dr. Thompson 
stopped to thank a parent for serv- 
ing as chaperone. She quickly re- 
plied, “Oh, don’t thank me. I 
should thank you. My kids love 
these performances, and they're bet- 
ter off here than glued to TV.” 


For junior- and senior-high boys 
and girls — Every Saturday during 
the school year recreation person- 


nel supervise activities for junior- 
high boys on the junior-high play- 
ground and in the gym; for the 
senior-high boys at the senior-high 
playground and in the gym. The 
boys play basketball and volleyball, 
tumble, wrestle, use the indoor 
archery range, and so forth. 

When we visited the archery 
group, I noted the preciseness with 
which the instructor directed the 
boys. Dr. Thompson commented: 
“The youngsters can join the arch- 
ery group or not—it is up to them. 
But they understand very well that 
if they are going to shoot, they are 
going to do it right. Archery is one 
of the most popular activities in the 
school, and it is partly because the 
instructor has the complete respect 
of every boy in the recreation pro- 
gram.” 

One of the busiest spots in Great 
Neck thruout the year is the Youth 
Center, shown in the drawing. The 
Center offers a diversified recrea- 
tional program for all of the school 
district’s youth enrolled in the sev- 
enth grade or above, whether in 
public, parochial, or private schools. 
Activities include dances, movies, 
games, and hobby groups. 

The programs, planned by the 
young people themselves thru their 
officers and operating committees, 
are under the direction of Richard 
Hallahan. Additional adult super- 
vision is provided by a full-time as- 
sistant, Marie Knox, and by 12 
part-time employes, most of whom 
are teachers in the district. 

When I entered the Center, Mr. 
Hallahan was chatting with a good- 
looking teenage boy wearing dunga- 


A snack bar is a popular feature in one corner of the Youth Center. Junior, 
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rees. I overheard the director end 
the conversation with the casual 
suggestion, “Try to make it next 
Saturday night, Joe. I think you'll 
like some of our gang.” 

When asked about the boy, Mr. 
Hallahan replied that a large part 
of his job was counseling and en- 
couraging youngsters to find whole- 
some interests. “When a boy or girl 
gets into trouble at school, we are 
informed so we can help out at 
this end,” he added. 

Every afternoon after school from 
Monday thru Saturday, the main 
building is reserved for the junior- 
high group and the annex for the 
senior-high. Every Friday evening 
is junior-group night; every Satur- 
day evening is senior-group night. 
About twice a month a feature 
movie is shown on Saturday night 
for both groups. The Center usual- 
ly closes at 10:30 pM. 

Following home football and bas- 
ketball games and other functions, 
“open sessions” are held at the 
Center. “After a game it’s the most 
popular place in town,” exclaimed 
a high-school cheerleader. 

In addition to the many clubs, 
work groups, and the 10 to 30 com- 
mittees that are active at the Cen- 
ter during the school year, one body 
of particular note is the senior In- 
ter-Faith Group. At their monthly 
general meetings, members discuss 
a wide range of topics from cliques 
to vacations. Motion pictures, adult 
speakers, and young people’s panel 
discussions are the main technics 
used in their exchange of ideas. 

Branches of the Center have been 
opened in the Parkville and Lake- 
ville elementary schools for the con- 
venience of young people in those 
areas. Boys and girls gather in the 
gymnasiums, halls, and auditoriums 
of these schools on three Friday 
nights each month for athletic 
games, meetings, movies, hobby 
groups, quiet games, and dancing. 
Branches will probably be opened 
in other schools soon. 

According to Center Director 
Hallahan, “When the main Youth 
Genter was opened eight years ago, 
young people flocked to it when 
they wouldn’t think of going back 
into a school building for recrea- 
tion. Now they and their parents 
are learning that a modern school 
has more facilities for recreation 
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than the outside unit has. So the 
trend is back to the schools for 
recreation.” 

Another Youth Center develop- 
ment is known as the Extended 
Youth Center, which is open for 
business in the junior high school 
every Friday night. This is a co- 
operative activity for the junior- 
high-school youngsters and is spon- 
sored by the junior-high-school stu- 
dent government and the Youth 
Center. 

It works like this: Students in the 
junior high school discuss what ac- 
tivities they want. Then their stu- 
dent government draws up a pro- 
gram and works it out with Youth 
Center leaders. Students sign up for 
athletics and games ahead of time 
on a strictly voluntary basis. 

In making the rounds with Dr. 
Thompson Friday evening, I 
stopped for a minute to watch sev- 
enth-grade girls tumbling under the 
direction of the junior-high girls 
gym teacher. Wearing sweaters and 
slacks, the girls cavorted gleefully— 
turning cartwheels, standing on 
their heads, doing front and back 
rolls. They did everything but turn 
themselves inside out. 

“Here’s an example of fitting the 
program to the youngsters’ inter- 
ests,” said Dr. Thompson. “These 
seventh-graders love tumbling, and 
the class was set up because they 
asked for it. But you wouldn’t catch 
eighth- or ninth-grade girls in here. 
They are all in the hall dancing.” 





For young adults—In general, 
adult recreation is not a responsi- 
bility of the Recreation Depart- 
ment in the Great Neck School Dis- 
trict. Since 1935 the Great Neck 
public schools have had an ambi- 
tious adult - education program, 
which today includes, among the 
80 or so courses offered, such recre- 
ation classes as dancing, bridge, and 
handicrafts. 

However, the Recreation Depart- 
ment does make the Youth Center 
facilities available to young men 
and women residents between 18 
and 30. This young-adult group 
comprises the Center Club, which 
meets every Tuesday evening and 
many Thursday evenings. Among 
the main attractions are such events 
as bridge tournaments, discussion 
groups, movies, and dancing. The 





























young-adult group also provides an 
outlet for amateur dramatists. 
Members of the group have even 
written and produced their own 
musical shows. 

A four-team bowling league plays 
at the local alleys from October 15 
thru March 1. Also an eight-team 
basketball league involves some of 
the adults. Teams play in the high- 
school gym two evenings a week 
from November thru March. 

“That he-man stuff isn’t for me,” 
a young man told me in the Center 
one evening. “After working at the 
Sperry Gyroscope plant all day, I’m 
only interested in meeting some of 
my friends here for a little game 
of bridge.” 


Summer Recreation Activities 


The summer recreation activities 
start about July 1 and continue 
thru the middle of August. 


Summer playground program— 
Ten full-time playground centers 
and two part-time areas are used, 
including schoolgrounds and public 
parks. Facilities of the public librar- 
ies are also available. 

Before starting their work, the 
staff of 75 experienced teachers, new 
teachers, and college and _ high- 
school students employed for varied 
services during the summer attend 
a training institute. They are paid 
a lump sum for their summer serv- 
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Arts and crafts classes are held in 


five elementary 


schools each Saturday morning during the school year. 


ices, depending upon their past ex- 
perience and the nature of their 
summer duties. Salaries for the six- 
week session range from $180 for an 
assistant leader on the high-school 
level to $725 for the supervisor of 
playgrounds. 

The weekday, morning-and-after- 
noon playground program is de- 
signed for children from 5 to 19 and 
is as varied and as extensive as any 
large municipal or day-camp offer- 
ing. Of the total school population 
of 8800, about 3600 enrolled in the 
playground program last summer. 

Varied activities are tailored to 
the abilities and interests of all age 
levels. Of particular interest are: 

A music program, consisting of 
choral and instrumental activities 
directed by a music specialist who 
visits all areas. 

Outdoor-education program at 
Kings Point Park, including hikes, 
picnics, nature study, and a little ad- 
venture, according to Milton Hess, 
outdoor-education director. 

Baseball program, consisting of 
four or five teams in each of the 
four leagues—midget, junior, inter- 
mediate, and senior. Games are 
played on various school diamonds. 

Great Neck Olympics, bringing 
groups together from various play- 
grounds for a track and field meet. 

Bicycle-safety program, included 
as a basic activity at all play- 
grounds. 
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Visual-aids program, including 
the sharing of rented and school 
films, 

Parent-day program, consisting of 
arts-and-crafts exhibits, musical 
numbers, special skits by the chil- 
dren, and games and contests for 
parents and children. 


Youth Center Activities and 
Young-Adult Softball League—The 
main Youth Center operates five 
evenings a week during the sum- 
mer. Special events, such as a picnic 
at Kings Point Park followed by a 
square dance at the Center, are 
planned for Saturdays. 

Concerning the summer program 
at the Center, Director Hallahan 
says, “Attendance holds up quite 
well. Many young people who used 
to go to summer camp are now 
staying in Great Neck, and many 
persons who are too busy with ex- 
tracurricular activities during the 
school year participate regularly 
during the summer. Weekly attend- 
ance of all groups is about 700, com- 
pared with about 1000 a week dur- 
ing the school year.” 

About 150 young adults also par- 
ticipate in the community softball 
league. Games are played under the 
supervision of the department. 


Some Problems and Forecasts 


“Because of the great popularity 
of the recreation program in Great 


Neck, it will undoubtedly continue 
to expand,” says Division Director 
Smith. “The construction of two 
new swimming pools authorized by 
the voters last spring, the expansion 
of the Youth Center into schools in 
all parts of the district, the plans 
for further development of the Out- 
door Education Program, and the 
increasing number of activities add- 
ed to the recreation schedule—these 
are indications of a live and vig- 
orous growing edge.” 

However, according to Mr. Smith, 
the program has its share of prob- 
lems. For one thing, there is some 
duplication of effort in recreation 
among the various service clubs and 
private groups. The schools are now 
considering the formation of a com- 
munity recreation council that 
would coordinate the recreation of- 
ferings of all groups for greater 
service to the community. 

Second, there has been occasional 
criticism of some of the youngsters 
that regularly attend the Youth 
Center. As a result, some of the 
other boys and girls stay away. 

“Often the youngsters who have 
been criticized for running into 
difficulty at school are benefited by 
the give-and-take environment of 
the Youth Center,” says Center Di- 
rector Hallahan. “We are especially 
eager to assist the schools in helping 
these young people to adjust satis- 
factorily. 

“Actually, we attract all kinds of 
young people. Some of our student 
officers come from the wealthiest 
families; some are A students; oth- 
ers have had social and scholastic 
difficulties. Our Youth Center is a 
real democracy, and by constantly 
improving our program, we are 
working to make the Youth Center 
the ‘center of attraction’ for all.” 

Another problem is financial sup- 
port for the recreation program. 
At the present time in New York 
State, only a municipality can get 
state aid for recreation. However, 
according to Superintendent Miller, 
the Temporary State Commission 
on Youth and Delinquency recently 
recommended that state aid for new 
recreation activities be extended to 
school districts. The New York state 
legislature may accept the recom- 
mendation this year. Then, says Dr. 
Miller, recreation in Great Neck 
will move ahead even faster. # # 
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HEN Fred Bailey of Michigan 

rose to his feet at the 1937 
NEA convention and made the mo- 
tion to the Representative Assembly 
that the NEA appoint a committee 
to work toward the establishing of 
credit unions, he started something 
that brought the NEA in on the 
ground floor of the credit-union 
movement. 

Edward A. Filene, the Boston 
merchant prince who gave so freely 
of his service and his money to 
organize credit unions, was still 
active. The Credit Union Nation- 
al Association (always known as 
CUNA) was less than three years 
old. The federal credit-union law 
was even younger. Pioneering was 
still in the air. 

The Representative Assembly did 
not hesitate over Mr. Bailey’s pro- 
posal. Kentuckian H. V. Tempel 
seconded the motion. One cautious 
delegate wanted to know if there 
would be money to finance the new 
committee; he was reassured; and 
the motion carried. 

The first chairman of the com- 
mittee was James E. Moran, a cred- 
it-union ball-of-fire from Water- 
bury, Connecticut. His core com- 
mittee of five and advisory commit- 
tee of 49 were a Who’s Who of 
teachers credit-union enthusiasts. 
J. C. Howell, beloved founder of 
the Detroit Teachers Credit Union, 
was included. So was H. B. Yates, 
then a high-school teacher and pres- 
ident of the Dallas Teachers Credit 
Union. (In November 1955, Mr. 
Yates became managing director of 
CUNA.) 

In its first annual report, in 1938, 
the NEA Committee on Credit Un- 


Mr. Claywell, present chairman of the 
NEA Committee on Credit Unions and 
a member of CUNA’s executive com- 
mittee, is treasurer-manager of the 
Hillsborough County Teachers Credit 
Union, Tampa, Florida. 


In December 1955, the Hillsborough 


County TCU had 2452 members and 
assets totaling $2,815,045, as compared 
with 51 members and $520 in 1934. 
Members say that one of the credit 
union’s best assets thruout has been 
Henry Claywell’s devoted leadership. 
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ions announced an eight-point pro- 
gram of action, on which it is still 
engaged. Its stated purpose was “to 
familiarize teachers in every state 
with the advantages of credit-union 
operation, making available to 
them the knowledge and experi- 
ence that has already been gained 
in regard to this means of saving 
their own money and using it to 
solve their own credit problems.” 
The committee sagely added: 
“This is not, however, a one-year 
project. The nationwide develop- 
ment of teacher credit unions will 
take many years to complete.” 


The Brotherhood-of-Man Idea 


What was the idea that sparked 
the NEA’s entry into the credit- 
union movement? Credit coopera- 
tives in Europe and later in Canada 
had demonstrated a simple princi- 
ple that was also working in the 
United States. It was that men and 
women could help one another by 
saving and lending money in a co- 
Operative association. 

Nobody received charity from a 
credit union; nobody received a 
profit at the expense of another. It 
was the brotherhood of man on a 
business basis. 

Chances are that credit unions in 
this country would have been called 
“cooperative banks” if that title had 
not been taken over by commercial 
banking before Massachusetts 
passed the first credit-union law in 


the nation in 1909. The title in 
Quebec is “the people’s bank.” The 
term credit union was applied to 
cooperative banking societies in 
Belgium in 1848 and later in other 
European countries. Always the 
underlying idea has been mutual 
assistance. 

There was a time when hundreds 
—perhaps thousands—of teachers 
were victimized by rapacious mon- 
ey-lenders. In an emergency, the 
teacher, with no other place to go, 
borrowed money regardless of the 
fine print on the note. Then he 
found that outrageous charges for 
interest and refinancing kept the 
loan ever growing and almost im- 
possible to repay. 

Thanks in part to the credit- 
union movement itself, small-loan 
companies are now regulated. The 
legal rates are seldom more than 3 
or 314% a month, and more hu- 
mane treatment of borrowers is to 
be expected. 

Commercial banks have been im- 
pressed by the way that credit-union 
members have paid back their loans. 
Many banks now have small-loan 
departments and deal with bor- 
rowers who could not have gotten 
a toe in the door 25 years ago. 

Credit unions are growing, but 
their loans have never totaled as 
much as a tenth of the consumer 
instalment credit provided by banks 
and finance companies. Credit un- 
ions supplement, but do not re- 


MORE TEACHER CREDIT UNIONS EVERY YEAR! 
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place, the forms of consumer credit 
available thru commercial sources. 

What teachers and other em- 
ployed groups find in their own 
credit unions, however, is a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness to which they 
make a natural response. Experi- 
ence in working together in educa- 
tion associations lays a foundation 
for working together for their own 
economic betterment. 

A teachers credit union is a group 
of teachers (and other school em- 
ployes are often included) who 
agree to save their money together 
and to make loans to each other at 
low interest, never more than 1% 
a month. 

They elect their officers and deter- 
mine their own policies, subject to 
the law under which they are char- 
tered and supervised. Members are 
encouraged to save regularly. From 
these savings, loans are’ made to 
members for any good purpose. The 
interest is used to pay the expenses 
of operation. Any surplus goes back 
to the members in proportion to 
their savings. 


Nationwide Interest 


“But teachers won't go into that 
sort of thing—they wouldn't tell 
other teachers if they had to borrow 
money.” That’s what some people 
say when they hear a credit union 
described. But the facts tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

A family feeling develops toward 
the credit union. Teachers know 
they can depend on the officers for 
confidential, helpful service. Teach- 
ers at NEA conventions began to 
tell one another about credit unions 
soon after the first were organized. 

The Detroit Teachers Credit 
Union, successful from the begin- 
ning, was organized in 1925. Lead- 
ers in Dallas, Texas, and Hills- 
borough County, Florida, where 
teachers credit unions date back to 
the early 1930s, recall that their 
credit unions grew out of ideas 
gained at NEA conventions. 

When the NEA committee made 
its first survey, in 1938, it located 
474 teachers credit unions. By the 
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end of 1955 it had a mailing list of 
872. The average membership has 
trebled; the average assets have in- 
creased more than tenfold. 

The NEA Committee on Credit 
Unions has been, is now, and will 
continue working to extend to all 
teachers the benefits of credit-union 
service. 

It has encouraged statewide de- 
velopment thru state education as- 
sociations. State credit-union 
leagues are also helpful. Many state 
teachers conventions have programs 
on credit unions. Four state associa- 
tions now have credit-union com- 
mittees; many more include credit 
unions in the working programs on 
teacher welfare. 

In Vermont, Nebraska, Puerto 
Rico, and Wisconsin, every teacher 
has credit-union service available 
thru state, regional, or local teach- 
ers credit unions. 

Articles in the NEA JourNaL and 
state journals keep the credit-union 
story before the teaching profession. 

Every summer the NEA conven- 
tion features at least one credit- 
union meeting. Last year in Chi- 
cago, Committee Chairman Jack 
A. Mitchell, from Dallas, conducted 
an open meeting of the Committee 
on Credit Unions that included 
lively discussion from the floor. In- 
spiring reports on credit-union serv- 
ice, from Hawaii to Vermont, gave 
renewed zest to the hundreds of 
delegates who took part. 

Convention exhibits provided by 
CUNA are cosponsored and staffed 
in part by the NEA committee. The 


exhibits take the credit-union mes- 
sage to both the NEA and AASA 
conventions. 

The advisory members of the 
committee have been replaced by 
consultants, named by local educa- 
tion associations. This group— 
nearly 600 in 1955-56—receives com- 
mittee reports and gives useful ad- 
vice. Some consultants have organ- 
ized new credit unions. Many of 
them offered helpful suggestions 
last year in planning the newsletter 
launched in January 1955. 

The newsletter, KIT (Keeping 
In Touch), is a lively forum for 
news, questions and answers, and 
discussion of down-to-earth credit- 
union practices. It goes four times 
a year to all teachers credit unions, 
to consultants, and to state leaders. 

Every few years the committee, 
with the help of the NEA Research 
Division, rounds up a statistical 
summary of progress. It issues a 
variety of reports and leaflets in ad- 
dition to KIT. These are useful in 
answering the niany letters of in- 
quiry on teachers credit unions that 
come to NEA headquarters. 


Heaven Helps Those . . . 


At the same time that it has 
worked for better salaries and other 
economic progress for teachers, the 
NEA has stood for the idea that 
each teacher should make the best 
of what he has. It’s smart to be 
thrifty. More and more teachers are 
learning to be thrifty the credit- 
union way, thanks to the leadership 
of their own NEA. # # 


Local teacher credit unions have found many helpful suggestions 
in the publications of the NEA Committee on Credit Unions. 





OWERFUL forces, bred by the 

minds, the imaginations, and the 
ambitions of men, move in and 
thru our society. Each, as it moves, 
generates change. All, interacting 
with one another, shape and re- 
shape our thinking, feeling, and 
action, 

No agency of society is more sensi- 
tive and more subject to the impact 
of these forces than is education. 
And among our educational insti- 
tutions, it seems clear that the jun- 
ior or community college, because 
of social change, is rapidly coming 
into maturity, dignity, and stature. 
In this brief space we can examine 
some causes and project a few prob- 
able consequences. 


The first dynamic to consider is 
what is called our “population ‘ex- 
plosion” or the tidal wave of births 
of American babies which began 
with World War II and has now 
leveled off at a birthrate quite 
close to that of India. If we study 
the segment of youth of college 
age, 18 to 21, we find that in 1900, 
4%, of this age group (238,000) 
went to college. In 1955, more than 
30% attended (almost 2,500,000) . 
Conservative forecasts, based on 
projections made by our best au- 
thorities on population trends, vis- 
ualize that by 1970 there will be 
over 13,500,000 of the 18-to-21 age 
group and that of these, 50% or 
some 6,500,000 will be enrolled in 
post-high-school institutions. 

How will this great mass of Amer- 
ican youth be accommodated? Syn- 
thesizing the current thinking of 
our educators, as reported both 
verbally and in writing, these seem 
to be the probabilities: 

Private colleges are likely to in- 
crease by limited numbers. Their 
enrolments, however, will not ex- 
pand beyond the optimum essen- 
tial to the preservation of their 
unique values, including such char- 
acteristics as qualitative selectivity, 
small classes, intensive academic 
work, and intimacy of dormitory 
and campus. 


Dr. MacLean & gestener of education, 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
For fur discussion of the present 
and future of the junior 
college, see Part I of the current year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, The Public Junior 
College. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


State publicly supported colleges 
are sure to increase in both numbers 
of institutions and enrolments, a 
trend already marked in New York, 
California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and other states. 

The great public universities are 
likely to follow three paths: to build 
more campuses on the order of the 
University of California’s eight; to 
enrol many more students on each 
campus; to fulfil the early dream 
of such pioneer university presi- 
dents as Harper of Chicago, Fol- 
well of Minnesota, and Tappan of 
Michigan. 

This latter plan would mean 
that the universities would abandon 
their lower divisions or reduce them 
to pilot plants and would concen- 
trate on upper-division and gradu- 
ate work in research and profes- 
sional training. Strong trends in 
this direction, now evident in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, New York, and a few 
other states, seem likely to spread to 
all others. 

The three types of higher insti- 
tutions—private colleges and uni- 
versities, state colleges, and public 
universities—will, for the most part, 
maintain or raise their admission 
standards as these growing crowds 
of young people batter at their 
gates. All of these trends combined 
will, undoubtedly, throw the bulk 
of youth into the junior colleges. 
It is more than likely that half or 
more of the students who continue 
beyond high school will attend 
them. 


Tue junior colleges already have 
a well-merited prestige because of 
the academic success of their stu~ 
dents who transfer to other colleges 
for upper-division and graduate 
work. This prestige will be main- 
tained or improved in the years to 
come. 

Quite aside from the great serv- 
ice the junior colleges render and 
will render to young people in pre- 
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paring them for advanced work in 
college and university, other trends 
magnify the importance of the jun- 
ior colleges in the life and educa- © 
tion of the nation. 

Junior colleges are fundamentally ~ 
community institutions. As such, 
they play a major role in various © 
aspects of adult education. In fact 
many of them located in the larger 
population centers have more stu- 
dents from 21 to 70 and over than in 
the 18-to-21 age group. The causes 
for this demand for continuing 
adult education are not far to seek. 

Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in our American labor 
force are ambitious to win advance- 
ment in rank and salary on their 
present jobs. They find that in the 
occupational, technical, and distrib- 
utive courses in the junior college 
they can learn new concepts, skills, 
and technics, or improve old ones. 
(More and more employers are giv- 
ing credit toward promotion for 
such studies.) Other thousands are 
dissatisfied with their current jobs 
and take work to prepare themselves 
to make a shift. 

And there are millions of us who 
take courses as a release from daily 
routine, to increase our enjoyment 
of leisure hours or our knowledge 
of local, national, and world af- 
fairs. With the 40-hour week com- 
mon for most workers, and a 30- 
hour week in prospect, we turn to 
adult education to learn how to em- 
ploy our freedom fruitfully. While 
university extension departments, 
libraries, museums, labor colleges, 
and the like will continue to carry 
a portion of this load, most of it 
will center on the junior colleges 
because they are nearby, low in cost, 
and generally ready to provide any 
sort of instruction that is demanded. 


Tuere are other trends that will 
continue to accelerate the demand 
for education beyond the 12th 
grade, probably to the point where 
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completion of junior college will be 
as necessary and as common as is 
graduation from high school today. 
One of these is the rising age of 
threshold employment, a long and 
persistent trend stemming from a 
number of factors. Another is the 
impact of science and technology 
and now automation, that together 
are replacing factory and clerical 
workers with machines and elec- 
tronic devices at a breathless rate. 
As the trend toward automation 
continues, there grows a heavy de- 
mand for skilled workers to design, 
build, instal, repair, and feed the 
machines, and for others to adver- 
tise and sell them. For hundreds of 
these jobs, the junior colleges and 
technical institutes of the same 
grade give adequate preparation. 
They are particularly effective in it 
because, under competent adminis- 
tration, they train specifically for 
the businesses and industries in the 
community. 
A similar rise in requirements for 
knowledges and skills beyond the 
high-school offerings is apparent 
in employment in the distribu- 
tive and service occupations and in 
government civil service. 
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A second factor intensifying the 
demand for post-high-school edu- 
cation is the vast increase in the 
number of women working in the 
labor force of the United States, 
approximately 21 million of them 
in the current year or nearly one- 
third of the total labor force. 

A very high proportion of -these 
women will continue to need edu- 
cation beyond high school both to 
prepare for jobs and to learn the 
latest concepts and technics to main- 
tain employment and win promo- 
tion. Here again the junior college 
is the best answer. 

A third factor of prime impor- 
tance is the falling death rate and 
the increase in longevity. The num- 
ber of persons over 65 in our popu- 
lation has quadrupled since 1900, 
has increased by more than 50% 
since 1940, and is expected to reach 
a total of between 20 and 24 mil- 
lion by 1980. There is, therefore, a 
continuing and extraordinary shift 
in the proportions of the aged and 
the young. 

Moreover, as life is lengthened, 
so are the years of employability. 
There are strong trends toward rais- 
ing the age of retirement, taking 


advantage of experience, maturity, 
and stability, and providing job 
assignments less demanding as phys- 
ical vigor wanes. This has some 
effect, along with the need for more 
complex knowledges and skills, on 
lifting the age of threshold employ- 
ment for youth. 

And for the oldsters, the junior 
colleges offer not only the oppor- 
tunity to catch up on new concepts 
and technics but to fill the hours 
and days after retirement with 
satisfying pastimes. 

While thus far in this review of 
our changing times we have cen- 
tered our thought on the functions 
of the American junior college— 
preparing transfer students for the 
advanced studies of the university 
and for employment or promotion 
on the job—these institutions have 
two other functions which, if well 
fulfilled, will add greatly to the 
value and prestige of the junior col- 
lege in hundreds of communities. 
These functions are general educa- 
tion and counseling. 


Tue need for lifelong general 
education in our democracy is very 
clear. To illustrate: In 1952, among 
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our youth 14 to 24, there were over 
seven million married, 24,000 wid- 
owed, and 132,000 divorced. It is 
hard to imagine a more striking 
index of need for general educa- 
tion in marriage, home and family 
life, mental hygiene, prenatal and 
child care, home management, and 
personal finance. 

Well-wrought and _ well-taught 
courses in the community junior 
college—courses built upon research 
in psychology, sociology, economics, 
home economics, and the like— 
would reach hundreds of thousands 
of young people who have critical 
problems of marital and family ad- 
justment. 

Another area of general educa- 
tion greatly needed by our society is 
usually called “education for good 
citizenship.” So complex and _ be- 
wildering are the swift and often 
drastic changes taking place in our 
democracy and in its relations with 
other nations that there is dire need 
for the training of youth to under- 
stand and to learn to assume re- 
sponsibilities in the hierarchy of 
communities from neighborhood to 
county, to state, to nation, to the 
world. 

For people to register and vote— 
perhaps knowing little about what 
or whom they are voting for—is not 
good enough. To keep out of 
trouble with the law and to be no 
bother to their neighbors are but 
negative aspects of good citizenship. 
The positive aspects are rooted pri- 
marily in learning to give freely 
of such time, energy, thought, and 
wisdom as they possess to the many 
agencies by which democratic so- 
ciety develops its strength—the 
school, the church, and the security, 
welfare, and recreational organiza- 
tions. 

All social, economic, and political 
abilities are learned abilities. And 
while this learning must be carried 
on thru a lifetime and is never 
finished, the crucial years of youth, 
of emergence into adulthood, are 
a time when concentrated learning 
must take place. 

General education can serve our 
people in many other areas too, 
including that of learning what to 
do with our ever-expanding leisure. 
To have fun, to know how to re- 
lax and enjoy ourselves in a world 
beset by anxiety and tension (made 


more acute by swift and drastic 
change), is basic to the mental 
health and growth of all of us and 
to society itself. 

Far too many of us are untutored 
in this phase of life, and far too 
many still seek escape from bore- 
dom thru overindulgence in alcohol 
and thru other means of dulling 
restlessness. By teaching fruitful 
and satisfying uses of leisure, the 
general-education program of the 
junior college can play an increas- 
ingly important role, whether it be 
in handicrafts, in the arts, or in 
the exploration of the shining 
worlds of the mind and spirit thru 
good reading, thru studies in phi- 
losophy and comparative religion, 
or thru courses in appreciation of 
beauty. 


Finatty, by developing much 
further their counseling and guid- 
ance function, the junior colleges 
can richly increase their service and 
enhance their value to and prestige 
in their communities. Strengthened 
by the Veterans Administration 
during and after World War II to 
help GI students, these services 
have become established in the ma- 
jority of these post-high-school in- 
stitutions. 

As trained counselors become 
available and new and better diag- 
nostic tests and other tools and 
technics are devised, guidance 
should and will be made available 
to all students to help them with 
their problems and their choices. 
Most students, young or old, want 
such help in deciding which of the 
many courses they should study; 
whether they should go on for a 
higher degree; whether they should 
change jobs; and what to do about 
personal, family, or financial prob- 
lems. Only thru sound, informed, 
skilful counseling and guidance can 
wise choices be made and great 
waste of human talents be avoided. 


Unper the impact of these great 
social forces, that unique institu- 
tion, the American community jun- 
ior college, will increasingly serve 
this country, its youth, and its 
adults in preparation for advanced 
study, in vocational and technical 
training, in general and adult edu- 
cation, and in counseling and guid- 
ance. It has come of age. #+ # 


The Magic Door 


In my first year of teaching third- 
graders, I discovered a magic door 
quite by accident. Year by year 
it has given me increased insight 
into the mind of the eight-year-old 
—a region delightful for the color 
of its fresh, eager intelligence, but 
often shadowed by fears and frus- 
trations. 

I was helped to find the door by 
Sally, an intelligent, well-mannered 
child, but with a chip on her 
shoulder that was weighing her 
down. The source of her unhappi- 
ness had eluded me for a long time 
until Sally herself gave me the clue. 

One morning her usual air of in- 
difference failed to mask a certain 
self-contained glee, and I noticed 
that she was furtively carrying a 
copy of a small, well-known maga- 
zine. The next day when it was 
her turn to read to the class, Sally 
opened her treasure to an article 
listing the complaints of a group 
of children: “What’s Wrong with 
Adults?” 

Suddenly I sensed that it was 
vitally important to this unhappy 
child to feel that by reading this 
earnestly and well she was striking 
a blow at the adult world. That was 
my first glimpse of the magic door. 

After Sally finished her reading, 
I asked the class, “How would you 
like to make up your own lists of 
complaints? Only J will see them, 
and you needn’t sign your names.” 

As I read their papers, the magic 
door swung open and I walked thru. 
There was Sally’s secret garden, 
overgrown with pent-up resentment 
against a perfectionist, pushing 
mother. Behind sensitive Joanie’s 
wall I found hurt bewilderment be- 
cause “people marry people they 
don’t love” and “love people but 
won't admit it.” I hadn’t realized 
before how insecure and confused 
she felt about her parents’ recent 
separation. 

Since I first looked thru that 
magic door—a child’s written out- 
pouring of its secret heart—I have 
read hundreds of these lists. I am 
grateful for the insight they have 
given me into the beauty and pathos 
that lie within. 

—JEANNE W. QUILL, Charles Bar- 
rett School, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Our 
Brightest 


High-School 
Neniors 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


HAT are our brightest high- 

school students like? From 
what kinds of communities and 
schools do they come? What kinds 
of parents do they have? 

Some partial answers to these and 
other questions have come from a 
study extending over a 10-year 
period. The study involved more 
than 67,000 of our brightest high- 
school seniors in over 17,000 Ameri- 
can schools in all our states and 
many American schools in U. S. 
territories and foreign countries. 

In 1946, a scholarship project was 
set up by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, an 
NEA department. The scholarships 
are awarded to college-bound stu- 
dents after careful testing of the top 
3% of the senior-class members of 
the National Honor Society. (Mem- 
bership in this school organization 
is possible only for those who rate 
academically in the top 15% of 
their class and have other outstand- 
ing personal qualities, as evaluated 
by the faculty of the school.) 

In the 10-year period from 1946 
thru 1955, a total of 29,660 boys and 
37,629 girls qualified in this group 
of brightest college-bound students 
in 17,312 schools. These students 
took a 90-minute general-aptitude 


Dr. Elicker is executive secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA, and secretary- 
director of the National Honor Society 
Scholarship Project, Washington, D. C. 
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test under supervision in their own 
schools. 

Thus far the boys have outscored 
the girls every year. Of the 2467 
students who have achieved highest 
scores on the test during the 10-year 
period, 70% have been boys. 

It is interesting to note that altho 
many more girls than boys qualify 
scholastically for NHS member- 
ship, girls never come out as well 
as boys on the test. Some say girls 
are too diligent and too conscien- 
tious and seldom risk a shrewd esti- 
mate when presented with a reason- 
ing situation in a test. Our 10-year 
record in testing of brightest boys 
and girls seems to substantiate this 
conclusion. 


Characteristics of the Honor Stu- 
dents—What are some characteris- 
tics of our honor students? First ot 
all, they are neither under-age nor 
over-age, as a group. On April 1 of 
the senior year, the typical boy is 
17 years and 6 months. The girls 
are usually a month or two older 
than the boys. Seldom is the young- 
ster an only child and rarely is he 
the oldest of all the children in the 
family. 

Generally, these students are not 
outstanding in interscholastic ath- 
letics but have places of leadership 
in the student-activity program of 
the school, such as student council, 
class organizations, dramatics, and 
publications. 


Where Are They Found?—Our 
honor boys and girls are found in 
the greatest number in communi- 
ties that range in population from 
10,000 to 30,000. The next largest 
number come from communities 
ranging in population from 30,000 
to 100,000. They are generally not 
found in our largest schools (con- 
sidering representation on a per- 
centage basis) , which are usually in 
communities exceeding 100,000. 

The smallest number of students, 
on a percentage basis, come from 
the country, or communities with 
less than 2500 population. Can we 
conclude from this that small high 
schools do not provide challenging 
educational opportunities for the 
gifted student in these smallest 
communities? It is claimed that 
small secondary schools with five or 
six teachers cannot be efficient and 


cannot give an adequate educa- 
tional program. Our findings over 
10 years seem to justify from an 
educational point of view the con- 
solidation of small school units into 
larger units. However, our findings 
also seem to indicate that a high 
school can be too large for the best 


. development of the bright student. 


In What Kinds of Homes Are 
They Found?—A majority of the 
fathers of our students are college 
graduates with a bachelor’s degree. 


~The mothers are largely high-school 


graduates or have had one or two 
years of college work. The father is 
most frequently a professional man, 
a business man in the executive 
class, or a skilled worker. The latter 
two groups occur almost equally in 
the frequency study of parental oc- 
cupations of the father. The mother 
is generally a full-time housewife. 

The family income of this su- 
perior-student group was in the 
$3000-$4000 class in the early years 
of the study, beginning with the 
1946 group. In today’s economy, 
most of these families are in the 
$5000-$7000 group. 

Our honor seniors are not found 
in large numbers in the highest in- 
come group. This tends to offset the 
prevalent belief that the cultural 
and educational advantages in the 
high-income group are coincident 
with the general competence of the 
student. 

Some people assert that a grow- 
ing boy or girl possesses a higher 
degree of self-application if he 
comes from a family with an aver- 
age income. Our 10-year study of 
his college record seems to substan- 
tiate this allegation. However, there 
is no fixed pattern. These talented 
youth come from all kinds of homes 
and parentage. They can be found 
in rural and urban communities 
and schools. 

The greatest single difference is 
found in the degree of academic 
achievement in college, as substan- 
tiated by our follow-up studies of 
the scholarship winners. According 
to our findings, the highest degree 
of academic success in college is in 
inverse ratio to the economic status 
of the family. But no single group, 
however defined, appears to have 
an overwhelming monopoly on 
competence and brightness. # # 
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HE American secondary school is a unique institu- 
Tae It stands ready to guide the intellectual, social, 
emotional, and physical development of all the youth 
of all the people. It is a means for properly inducting 
the young into the life of our society. It is a focus of 
community life. On its vitality and soundness depends 
the cultural advancement of our nation. 

Even the structure itself dominates the landscape. 
Once a secondary school is built, it will be the high 
school of that area for many years; thus its design 
and planning are matters of great import to parents 
and citizens. 

Such challenging considerations impose a great re- 
sponsibility on all who are involved in planning a 
secondary-school building. We must have broad vision 
and take a long look if we are to plan well. For these 
reasons the current trend is to approach the planning 
of the secondary-school structure from the standpoint 
of the uses to which it will be put. 


Group Planning 


Before the building is designed, the general nature 
and scope of the program to be provided by that par- 
ticular high schoo’ must be determined. This initial 
planning process should involve teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, parents and citizens of the community, 
specialists in various aspects of curriculum planning, 
adolescents, and the architects. 

The merits of a building depend on the extent to 
which it serves the uses to which it will be put, not 
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only immediately but thruout its lifetime. The archi- 
tect must know the needs of adolescents and pertinent 
facts about their growth and development, as a basis 
for his planning. He must also be told what other 
types of individuals and groups will use the building 
and for what purposes. 

He should be included in the planning process; 
first, so that he may gain a clear idea of what needs 
the building is to serve; and secondly, so that he may 
provide technical advice to the planning group on the 
feasibility of suggestions for design and facilities and 
on relative costs. The architect can point out that a 
“cheap” building may really be an expensive one in 
the long run and that an “expensive” building may 
really be economical if it so anticipates future needs 
that it can be used for 50 to 60 years. He can point out 
ways of getting the most for the school-building dollar. 

Furthermore, group planning often develops many 
fine ideas that he may use in designing. The architect 
needs information about possible changes in future 
years and any foreseen changes in program, so that he 
may provide for expansion (or contraction) and flexi- 
bility in general of both building and site. 


A Broad and Flexible Program 


A primary responsibility of the secondary school is 
to provide for the development of young people’s 
potentialities and capabilities. Since the modern sec- 
ondary school enrols almost all youth, this function 
requires a broad and comprehensive curriculum, giving 
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fundamental consideration to their general-education 
needs, but making provisions for the development of 
as many of their specialized needs, interests, and ca- 
pacities as is feasible. In this connection, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the specific learning ex- 
periences will constantly need to be adapted to the 
changing social and economic conditions in the years 
ahead. 

The architect can provide information that will 
help school people to decide what type of building will 
best serve the needs of its users. Should it be the cam- 
pus, wing, finger, or block plan? Should it be single- 
or multi-storied, or a combination of these types? This 


decision will need to be based on the size of the student ~ 


body, site, local climatic conditions, extent and nature 
of community use, circulation patterns of users, and 
similar factors. Whatever type is selected, units of the 
building should be grouped insofar as possible with 
regard to the use that will be made of them by both 
pupils and citizens of the community. The structural 
treatment can be such as to make for economy. (See 
illustration 1.) 

Rooms should be so constructed that changes can 
readily be made in size or use of the space. This means 
that space should have flexible limits, be adaptable to 
multiple use, be sound-proofed, and be capable of 
conversion to other functions. If at all possible, ex- 
pansion of the building itself in at least two directions 


may well be provided for. To do this, careful attention. 


must be given to site utilization and to installations for 
utilities and plumbing. Grouping or isolation of areas 
in terms of service facilities should always be considered 
in planning a new building. 

Areas to be used for arts and crafts, homemaking, 
and industrial arts might well be unencumbered by 
load-bearing walls. Architects can often provide wise 
solutions to the problem of flexibility by using mov- 
able space dividers. Additional storage space enhances 
flexibility by making other types of equipment or 
furniture readily available for multiple use of these 
areas. 

The types of units included in the building will, 
of course, depend on the program to be offered by the 
school and the uses to be made of it by pupils and 
citizens of the community. Each area ought to serve 
its particular purpose well. The academic areas should 
be relatively quiet spaces, easily adapted to a variety 
of learning activities, such as study, group projects, 
discussion, audio-visual instruction, research, recita- 
tion, problem solving, experimentation, and demon- 
stration. (See illustration 2.) The areas for specialized 
studies, such as vocational subjects, hand and mechani- 
cal arts, homemaking, music, and art have special space 
requirements and locations. 

The building can be made thoroly livable. The 
school should be as open as possible so that pupils can 
see what goes on in various areas of the school. The 
outdoors should be easily accessible. Use of “see-thru” 
materials contributes to a pleasant, alluring atmos- 
phere. However, adequate light-control facilities are 
essential. (See illustration 3.) 

It may be desirable to provide certain special facili- 
ties for talented pupils, such as laboratory space in the 
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1-1 Boys’ gymnasium 
1-2 Locker room 

Girls’ gymnasium 

Locker room 
Maintenance and storage 
Woodworking 
Metal sh 


Cooperative trade and mechan- 

ical drawing theater 

Art room Music—choral and band 
Homemaking, clothing 15-1 Cafeteria 

Homemaking, kitchens 15-2 Kitchen 


This is the first of two articles on the secondary-school plant 
listing important basic functions which such buildings can serve 
in the community and giving suggestions for planning them. The 
second, to appear in May, will discuss special uses which teachers, 
adminisjrators, parents, and pupils can make of high-school 
buildings and ways architects can help provide for these uses. 

Coordinator for the articles was GALEN SAYLOR, chairman, 
Department of Secondary Education, University of Nebraska. He 
was assisted by the following committee of Nebraska educators, 
parents, students, educational psychologists, and architects: 

Educators: Howard Deems, chairman, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Nebraska; Mel Everingham, 
Nebraska State Department of Education; Dale Hayes, assistant 
professor of school administration, University of Nebraska; Gun- 
nar Horn, chairman, English Department, Benson High School, 
Omaha; Mary Hutton, director of guidance, Senior High School, 
North Platte; Noel Lawrence, principal, Senior High School, 
Grand Island; William A. Schindler, Nebraska State Depart- 
ment of Education; Norman Thorpe, principal, University High 
School, University of Nebraska. 

Parents: Mrs. Victor Hass, Omaha; Mrs. Henry Hohnholt, 
Kearney; Mrs. Jules Jouvenat, Columbus; Mrs. Marion Sipherd, 
Westside Community, Omaha. 

Students: Edward Gzehoviak, Senior High School, Grand Is- 
land; James Huge, University High School, Lincoln; Donald 
Hunt, Westside Community High School, Omaha; Linda Phil- 
lips, Senior High School, McCook; Peter Salter, Millard Lefler 
Junior High School, Lincoln. 

Educational psychologists: Donald Clifton, William Hall, and 
Charles Neidt, all of the University of Nebraska. 

Architects: Stanley How, George Rachford, Lee Windheim, all 
of the Leo A. Daly Company, Omaha, St. Louis, and Seattle; 
and Ellery Davis, Jr., Davis and Wilson, Lincoln. 

In 1955, the JOURNAL ran a similar series of four articles 
on elementary-school buildings, coordinated by Helen Heffer- 
nan, chief of the Bureau of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, California. Reprints of that series are 
available at 10¢ from the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. The secondary series will also be reprinted, at 10¢ a 
copy, if there is enough reader interest. 
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science unit, sound-proof practice rooms for music, and 
well-lighted studios for art. 


Experiences in Group Living 

Young people are broadening and refining their 
value patterns, developing concepts and practices of 
democratic living, and assuming larger responsibilities 
of citizenship. The school should aid them in develop- 
ing good patterns of personal behavior. It should help 
them build character by providing them with a wide 
variety of meaningful experiences. 

The classrooms and other areas of the school should 
provide for a variety of experiences in group living, 
in developing special potentialities, and in exercising 
self-control. The building plan may include numerous 
smaller rooms, such as seminar or committee rooms, 
either connected with classrooms or adjacent to them. 

Consideration should be given to the need for any 
special facilities for carrying on the major extracur- 
riculum activities of the school. 

A troublesome matter is the storage of wraps, books, 
and personal belongings. If lockers are used, they 
should be large. Some architects favor the use of open 
cloak rooms, because they are easy to use and encourage 
neatness on a cooperative basis. 

The total environment of the school—its attractive- 
ness, its livability, its esthetic appeal, and its overall 
composition—has a marked influence on personality 
and behavior. 


Personal and Social Development 


Adolescence is a period of exciting personal and 
social development. Boys and girls become romantical- 
ly interested in the opposite sex; they desperately need 
to establish adequate and wholesome relationships 
with members of their own and the opposite sex. 
The pressure to belong, to be accepted by their peers, 
is very strong, and their role in the group assumes 
paramount importance. Activities and class work that 


3. Architects suggest that the school be as open as pos- 
sible. Traverse drapes may be drawn across the window 
expanse to darken the room for projection or TV. 
These men are testing to be sure that each pupil will 
have ample, glare-free, shadowless light in his desk area. 


HEDRICH-BLESSING 


- 


LEO A. DALY COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 


2. The basic classroom units in University High School of the 
University of Nebraska permit pupils and teachers to engage 
in a variety of activities and to use a variety of resources. 
Work space is large enough for subgroupings and committees. 


enable boys and girls to work and play and plan to- 
gether, so that social competency and proper social 
maturity may be developed, are essential to a good 
secondary-school program. 

Space for social experiences and activities, in addi- 


" tion to the social living that occurs in the regular class- 


rooms and other areas of the school, may be provided 
by expanding corridors so they serve as social areas 
as well as traffic ways. Larger schools are making use 
of the school “commons,” or student lounge, frequent- 
ly developed as an expanded corridor. It should pro- 
vide ample space for “milling,” have plenty of natural 
light, give a view of the outdoors, and have space for 
displays of student work and exhibits relating to 
activities. There ought to be seats where students can 
relax and visit. Such space may be located at the center 
of traffic, possibly near the main entrance. (See illustra- 
tions 4 and 5.) 

Facilities for small group meetings should be a part 
of or adjacent to the lounge area. This may be accom- 
plished either by using folding doors or by building 
separate rooms. Multiple use of this area is possible 
for student groups, parents’ meetings, or other activi- 
ties in the evening. An easily accessible kitchenette is 
desirable. 

The cafeteria should also be designed so that it may 
be used for school functions of various kinds, such as 
after-school parties and dances. When not needed for 
food service, the cafeteria may be used for meetings and 
class and study functions. A portable stage and folding 
doors increase its adaptability. Because of such uses, 
the location of the cafeteria is important. It should be 
accessible to outside entrances, rest rooms, and the like 
and yet be in a place that can be shut off from the 
rest of the building at night. 


Health and Physical Education 


Adolescence is a period of rapid physical growth 
and bodily development. Personal health and physical 
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fitness are of major concern not only to pupils but to 
teachers and parents as well. Youth need to develop 
sound bodies as a basis for both personal well-being 
and vocational efficiency. Adequate facilities for a com- 
plete program of health and physical education for all 
pupils are a necessity. The school should have facilities 
for interscholastic competition in a number of sports, 
for varsity and reserve teams, and for extensive intra- 
mural competition. 

Today’s broadened program of physical education 
and increased facilities for health services requires 
much more space than many high schools used to 
provide. 

In most high schools it will probably be necessary 
to have at least four units of space for physical educa- 
tion. These units may be obtained by subdividing a 
large gymnasium with folding doors or other types of 
dividers and utilizing auxiliary space for smaller group 
activities. Two double-sized gymnasiums may be neces- 
sary in some schools. If feasible, the plant should also 
include a swimming pool. 

Other possibilities are a large enclosed area with 
dirt floors; multiple-use concrete play areas outdoors 
that may be used for many sports, such as tennis and 
basketball, as well as for ice skating in winter; outdoor 
playing fields for boys and girls; special rooms for cor- 
rective programs; facilities for complete rest, nurses’ 
rooms, examination rooms, and storage rooms. 

The arrangement and location of these facilities 
should provide easy communication with locker rooms 
and shower areas, ready access to outdoor areas, direct 
entrances from parking areas for facilities used by 
spectators, and a convenient method of shutting off 
sports and recreation areas from the rest of the build- 
ing when they are used at night. 

One of the most debatable questions is that of pro- 
viding space for spectators. To what extent should 
the school invest tax money in space for attendance by 
the public? The planners must make these decisions, 
but the architect can help by planning insofar as pos- 
sible for multiple use of space used by spectators at 
sport events. 


4. Social activities that enable boys and girls to work, play, 
and plan together are essential. This dance area is achieved 
by the use of “expanded corridors.” It can be divided 
into rooms by closing the folding ceiling-height panels. 
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Design for Safety 


From the first stages of planning, all parts of the 
building, including loading facilities for transported 
pupils, need careful attention to assure the highest de- 
gree of safe use. A checklist based on past accident ex- 
perience is most helpful in spotting the many features 
of school buildings where improved design will elimi- 
nate or reduce the likelihood of accident to students 
or staff. 

Thruout the school endeavor to eliminate sharp 
corners; have recessed radiators, drinking fountains, 
lockers, door knobs, and the like. Columns and pilas- 
ters should not obstruct passageways. Doors should not 
swing into traffic lines. Avoid flooring materials that 
become slippery when wet. Provide ample space at the 
ends and sides of basketball courts. 

Special provisions such as ramps or even small ele- 
vators for moving about the building, may need to be 
made for crippled children and those with other phys- 
ical handicaps. Facilities for physical therapy and cor- 
rective programs may need to be provided. 


Personal Appearance 


Adolescent boys and girls are concerned about per- 
sonal appearance. They want to be well-groomed and 
attractive. Girls are particularly fastidious. 

Therefore, girls’ locker rooms should be equipped 
with hair-dryers. All locker rooms and toilets should 
include plenty of mirrors and shelves where pupils 
may place belongings. Properly equipped booths in 
main toilet facilities should afford privacy. In girls’ 
locker rooms, at least one full-length mirror is a neces- 
sity. Facilities for instruction in. personal grooming 
ought to be included in the homemaking unit; these 
may include a dressing room, with mirrors, lavatory, 
and dressing table. 


Nutrition 


Attention to nutrition is very important during 
adolescence. Youth need good, wholesome food and a 
balanced diet if basic requirements for sound growth 


5. Larger schools are making use of the “commons,” or stu- 
dent lounge. It should provide ample space for moving 
about, have plenty of natural light, give a view of the out- 
doors. This room is in the Birmingham (Mich.) High Schooi. 
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6. The art unit may well have a different structural treatment. This room at Southeast High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is well lighted and conveniently arranged, with plenty of work and display space. 


are to be met. Young people need an agreeable at- 
mosphere in which to eat. 

The cafeteria should be an attractive place, prefer- 
ably located on the first floor with large window areas 
which command a pleasant view and with easy access 
to a landscaped area outside. The design of the room 
ought to be appealing, with plenty of color, good venti- 
lation, and acoustical treatment. Location is very im- 
portant in order that the room may be used for pur- 
poses other than serving food. Also, traffic circulation 
might be so planned that eating in shifts does not lead 
to congestion or confusion. The cafeteria should be 
easily accessible from the outside for convenient de- 
livery service and use in the evening. 

To facilitate other uses, the well-planned food-serv- 
ice and kitchen areas are separated from the eating 
space, and it is possible to shut them off completely 
as to sound, smell, and sight. 


Art Units 


Secondary-school pupils are creative persons, and 
their emotional and personal development is richly 
enhanced by varied creative expression. 

The good art unit is more than just an enlarged class- 
room; it has different structural treatment. It is located 
adjacent to or as a part of the industrial-arts area, not 
tucked into the classroom section. There is enough 
space for carrying on a diversity of arts and crafts, and 
it is well lighted, preferably with natural light. A view 
of the outdoors and easy access to the exterior are 
desirable. (See illustration 6.) 

It is desirable for the music area to be completely 
isolated acoustically from the rest of the building, 
preferably in a separate wing. Minimum space require- 
ments are large practice or rehearsal rooms, with built- 
in folding risers, for both choral and instrumental 


7. A “total experience” science room provides space for ac- 
tivities of the entire secondary-school science curriculum. 
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groups; numerous practice rooms for individuals and 
small groups; and adequate storage space. Location 
near the auditorium stage is desirable, and provision 
for a continuous stage between the large auditorium 
and a smaller “little theater” or music hall is possible, 
thus facilitating use under a variety of conditions. (See 
illustration 1.) Separate toilets should be provided for 
this area, in order that it may be shut off from the rest 
of the school at night. 

For speech classes and dramatic art, we suggest a 
little theater and one or more special classrooms that 
include a small permanent stage or a portable one. 
Booths with recording and play-back machines can 
well be included in the unit. 

Provision for loading pianos, stage scenery, and prop- 
erties directly onto the stage is practical, and the load- 
ing door should be large and high. 


Education for Leisure Time 


Leisure time is increasing in the lives of the Amer- 
ican people. The school should aid youth in planning 
intelligently and soundly for the use of leisure time 
so they will use this gift of man’s productive genius 
to enrich and ennoble their lives. 

Special facilities, such as a greenhouse, a photo- 
graphic darkroom, and an observatory on the roof, 
aid in developing interests that have high carry-over 
value for leisure activities. Many other interests will 
be developed thru facilities already discussed, such as 
recreational areas; science laboratories (see illustra- 
tion 7); music, art, crafts, and dramatics facilities; 
shops; and the library. 


Learning Tools 


Learning is facilitated and enriched if the student 
has resources handy. Youth should have experience 
in using reference works, investigating and solving 
problems, preparing exhibits, viewing projected ma- 
terials, and listening to recordings. 

In terms of design, the library and/or materials 
center is the most important area of the school. Many 
feel that it ought to have a dominant location and 
stand out in appearance so everyone recognizes it in 


approaching the building. It should command a 


-pleasant view directly to the outside, yet its location 


should be such that direct sunlight is avoided and 
closed drapes or shades will not be necessary. (See 
illustration 8.) 

The arrangement ought to be informal, relaxed, 
and livable, with some easy chairs and areas with a 
casual atmosphere. We recommend stacks and ample 
space for displaying periodicals and publications. Plan- 
ners should consider the advisability of locating the 
library adjacent to the focal point of the “commons” 
previously discussed. Having two such important 
spaces centrally located would be conducive to greater 
library use by all age groups. 

Conference rooms should be a part of the library 
unit, and many recommend that listening booths for 
recorded music also be available. 

Many non-book teaching materials are used as an in- 
tegral part of classroom instruction. Facilities for stor- 
ing and repairing these audio-visual materials and 
equipment will need to be provided. Facilities for the 
preparation of simple teaching materials such as 
posters, charts, and slides are also recommended, A 
preview and auditioning room for teachers may well 
be provided. 

The facilities for handling the non-book instruc- 
tional materials may be part of an instructional-ma- 
terials center which handles both book and non-book 
materials, or the library and audio-visual center may 
be housed in separate areas. In the latter case, the 
audio-visual area may be adjacent to the principal's 
office or the teachers’ lounge. 

It should be possible to use adequately all types of 
audio-visual materials in every classroom. This insures 
that these resources will become a part of the regular 
learning activities of the group. It costs no more to 
equip all classrooms for projection than to build one or 
more special rooms for this purpose. 

Conduits for television circuits ought to be included 
in new buildings, even tho television may not be in- 
stalled at the time. If an aerial circuit to some central 
point is installed, it can easily be extended later. 


(Next month: Special uses for the high-school building.) 


8. An ideal library features the out-of-doors, but is so located 
that direct sunlight does not require the pulling of shades. 
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church social activities ————, movies ———~—, hob- 


bies ————, other ———-. 


RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH: 
Sunday school ————, church services --——, youth 
groups ———-—, choir ————, other ————. 


CULTURAL GROWTH: 
Listening to music -———, studying music and prac- 
ticing ————, reading ————, art classes, dancing 


lessons, etc. ————. 
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Are you dividing your time wisely? See how many 
of the questions below you can honestly answer “yes.” 
- If your total is less than 10, chances are you should 
give your schedule a spring housecleaning. 


DO I— 
Allow enough time for sleep and rest (8-10 hours each 


night)? 


Eat slowly enough to .. . 
give my digestive system a “break”? 
use mealtime for fellowship? 


Share my out-of-school hours with .. . 
my family? 
my community? 
my church? 


|, Spend some o leisure... 
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hobbies that are fun now and useful always. Coronet 


Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1.) Successful Scholar- 
ship. (Tips on better correlation of study and outside 
activities. McGraw-Hill Film Dept., 330 42d St., 
New York 18.) Both sound, approx. 10 min. 


Write a theme on a topic related to the wise use of 
your time, such as: “My Future Plans and My Present 
Activities,” “Is My Schedule Really Efficient?” ‘“Va- 
cations—Valuable or Vacant?” “Balancing My Life: 
Mentally, Physically, Socially, and Spiritually.” 





Does Modern Education 
Really Educate? 


**Yes!”’ says parent-editor-author. . . 


ost of the more vocal critics of 

modern education are in such 

a hurry to speak their pieces that 

they don’t even wait to see how 

newer methods turn out before 
launching their attack. 

Little Mary C. has been in first 
grade for only three months, but 
Mrs. C. feels she must find out 
what progress Mary has made in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The teacher, when pressed for de- 
tails, only replies evasively that 
Mary is good in crackers and milk 
and jungle-gym. Or so Mrs. C. 
maintains in the witty, scathing 
article she promptly writes, blast- 
ing all modern education. 


My excuse for getting into the 
fray is that my own children re- 
ceived most of their formal educa- 
tion in an advanced public-school 
system. I feel I am in a position 
to evaluate what newer methods 
did for them, as compared with 
what I got in those dear dead days 
to which we are urged to return— 
but only insofar as the education 
of children is concerned. 

The greatest difference I note is 
in the objective of modern educa- 
tion, where it is truly modern, It 
was summed up for me by a chapel 
speaker in my college days: “Edu- 
cation in the real sense is not dig- 
ging a well. It is opening up a 
spring.” 

There have, of course, been in- 
dividual openers of springs since 
civilization first set in. I encoun- 
tered several myself—the ancient- 
history teacher who inspired me to 
read translations of all the Greek 
classics I could find, and the 
teacher who made French so fasci- 
nating that I conjugated irregular 
verbs raptly while ironing, peeling 
potatoes, washing dishes. 


Mrs. Shultz is a contributing editor for 


The Ladies Home Journal. She has 
also written several and numer- 
ous free-lance articles. 
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But the well-diggers predomi- 
nated, and I shall never know how 
many springs were blocked forever 
by rubble from the well-digging 
technic. The general aim was to 
discipline the minds of the young. 
That learning can and should be 
an enjoyable process was, and in 
some circles still is, considered an 
absurdity. 

By no means are all teachers to- 
day successful openers of all the 
hidden springs in the minds of 
youngsters. The new thing is that 
more try. Where they lack the in- 
spired touch of the born spring- 
opener, they are furnished by their 
training with lighter, subtler tools 
for such digging as must be done. 
And the search is unceasing, in 
modern pedagogy, for ever better 
tools. 


Wuat went on in my daughter’s 
first-grade reading class, for in- 
stance, was going on in many 
schools the country over. Here was 
a mixed group of good readers and 
poor readers, quick learners and 
slow learners, just as in my early 
school days. But what a difference 
in the way the situation was han- 
dled! 

My daughter's class sat in an in- 
formal circle about the teacher, 
comfortable, relaxed, and at the 
same time attentive. After the oral 
reading came word drill, the 
teacher holding up cards with 
words in large print. As a child 
finished correctly pronouncing and 
defining the list; he tiptoed quietly 
to a tableful of story books. After 
all, the purpose of teaching chil- 
dren to read is that they may read. 

Work continued in the circle, as 
the slow readers went thru the 
words phonetically. But the teacher 
livened things by little jokes about 
the letter sounds. There were 
smiles and laughter; the drill was 
never allowed to drag or seem a 
penalty, By the end of the lesson, 


nearly every child had evidenced 
amazing progress. And this had 
been attained without boring the 
ones who didn’t need special at- 
tention, and without giving the 
ones who did need it a sense of in- 
feriority. 

A second difference is in what 
some people would call schoolroom 
discipline. Over and over, I have 
been impressed by the businesslike 
way in which the children conduct 
their affairs in truly modern class- 
rooms. Made to feel that they are 
responsible beings, they act like re- 
sponsible beings. In school, as in 
other areas of life, more springs of 
good conduct are opened by earned 
commendation than by continued 
harping on shortcomings. 


Burt out of the many happy and 
rewarding experiences my children 
had with learning, the one that 
pleased me most—and this for pure- 
ly sentimental reasons—was my 
daughter’s, in first-year Latin. My 
father was a college Latin professor, 
to whom Latin was a thing of 
beauty and as living as his own 
children. Many times I heard him 
express a wish that Latin could be 
taught as a living language in high 
school, instead of administered as a 
distasteful but supposedly salutary 
catharsis. 

Imagine my delight, then, when 
my daughter brought her first Latin 
book home; and I saw that it was 
exactly the kind my father had en- 
visaged! More than that, her Latin 
class was her liveliest one when I 
visited school. Pupils vied with 
each other in making lists of Eng- 
lish words derived from Latin and 
in bringing to class references to 
Roman life and customs they had 
come upon in outside reading. To- 
day I frequently encounter young 
people who tell me Latin is their 
favorite subject—when it has been 
taught with this imaginative re- 
lated-interest approach. 
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Nor all our children’s experi- 
ences were as happy as the fore- 
going. In the most modern school, 
there are likely to be some throw- 
backs and some teachers tempera- 
mentally unfitted to teach the 
young under any method. Our son, 
Peter, had encounters with two 
such teachers who almost killed his 
natural interest in figures. 

By the time he was four, Peter 
was begging adults to write down 
sums for him to add. Figures, for 
him, had a magic quality until, un- 
der one conscientious young wom- 
an, arithmetic—his best subject— 
became his poorest. This teacher 
was famed for her discipline and 
her no-nonsense approach, but in 
spite of her strenuous efforts, Pete 
slighted his work. 

The next math teacher was a 
sarcastic young man who exercised 
his wit at the expense of the 
“dumb” pupils. Peter would repeat 
to me, somewhat ruefully, such 
shafts as came his way, but they did 
not seem to raise his performance. 

At last the young man left the 
profession, and the class was turned 
over to another teacher. In no time 
at all, Pete was again importuning 
adults for math problems, only now 
in square-root and cube-root. Next 
he was. scouring the second-hand 
stores for math books, which he 
paid for out of his allowance. His 
grades in math shot up like mer- 
cury over a hot stove. 

When I called the teacher to find 
out how this miracle had been 
wrought, he said with pleased sur- 
prise, ““Why, we just work out our 
math problems in terms the young- 
sters can see and understand. For 
instance, we go out and survey the 
school grounds. Or we compute the 
height of the flagpole from the 
length of the shadow it casts at cer- 
tain times of day. I show them how 
mathematical know-how provides 
short cuts, and that gives them a 
motive for working at it.” 
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It was that simple. And yet Pete 
never once had said in reference to 
his two previous teachers, “The way 
they teach it bores me to death, and 
I don’t see any sense in the silly 
old problems they give us.” Chil- 


' dren don’t seem to be able to put 


these things into words; in fact, 
perhaps they don’t realize them- 
selves what the trouble is. But one 
may be sure that whenever a previ- 
ously good pupil becomes a poor 
one, either something drastic has 
happened in his emotional life, or 
else well-diggers have been at work 
in his vicinity. 


ANoTHER instructional “innova- 
tion” that has been under heavy 
fire from critics is the correlated 
teaching of several subjects during 
a longer class period, at the junior 
and sometimes senior high-school 
level. Horrified cries have gone up 
over the “lumping together” of 
English, civics, and history; gradu- 
ates of such courses are quoted as 
saying that they didn’t learn much. 

Now because the examples re- 
ported are so exactly opposite from 
what I’ve seen with my own eyes, 
I want to answer the critics on this 

int. 

My daughter took the special 
curriculum in Roosevelt High 
School in Des Moines. Each night 
she was getting out every reference 
book we had in the house, from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica to 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf, which 
my husband and I had bought in 
a moment of youthful exuberance 
and had not looked into ourselves 
for years. The English part of the 
course was almost identical with 
the freshman English course in a 
nearby college of good standing. 

Another student, who took the 
special curriculum at Roosevelt 
High, went on to graduate from 
Harvard summa cum laude, earn- 
ing most of his way and starring in 
basketball as well. A young cousin 
of mine who took the same course 
in a Denver high school was crazy 
about it, and his parents were de- 
lighted with the zeal for learning 
it evoked in him. In the stiff exami- 
nations for West Point applicants, 
this young man got the highest 
grade in his group. So when I hear 
that the special curriculum is a 
time-wasting “snap,” I wonder. 


But the final test is what happens 
to these youngsters in adult life. I 
have now seen a number of gradu- 
ates of modern educational systems 
map out interesting, unusual, and 
valuable goals for themselves, and 
work toward them with amazing 
zeal, tenacity, and self-discipline. 


Anotuer thing I wonder about 
is the legend that every school child 
of my generation got a _ thoro 
grounding in the basic learning 
skills, while children educated by 
modern methods do not. Speaking 
for myself alone, I have to testify 
that while I am a pretty good 
speller, my daughter is a better one. 
I was “good” in grammar at school, 
and have been concerned with 
grammar to a degree ever since. Yet 
my daughter’s sense of it is surer 
than mine. 

To this day I can’t balance my 
checkbook, and whenever I have a 
question involving mathematical 
ratiocination, I appeal to my son. 

My eight-year-old granddaughter 
knows more about the natural sci- 
ences than I do. Where did she get 
her store of information? From 
modern textbooks, written with 
the intent of luring children into 
knowledge of the world about them. 

Now I am only too happy to con- 
cede that my progeny are probably 
smarter than I am. Yet I am not 
really as stupid as the foregoing 
would make me appear. Looking 
back, I can see the arid spots in 
my early education, where teachers 
simply lacked the skill to make 
their subjects seem worth studying. 

Yet I don’t blame these teachers, 
or the schools I went to, any more 
than I would blame a doctor of 50 
years ago for failing to use penicil- 
lin. The prime tools of modern 
education didn’t exist then. Teach- 
ers didn’t have the general knowl- 
edge of child nature and motiva- 
tions, or the skills and technics for 
making learning a pleasure. 


Anp I suppose I shouldn’t place 
too much blame on those who con- 
demn modern education without in- 
vestigating it. They themselves were 


probably victims of well-inten- 
tioned well-diggers whose methods 
thwarted the development of sus- 
pended judgment and an inquiring 
state of mind. #+ # 
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NEA Birthday Party 


April 4, 1957, will be a day for 


celebration—and dedication. 


coop birthday party is a celebra- 
tion—and, in a very real sense, 
a dedication too. 

The NEA centennial birthday 
party, set for Thursday, April 4, 
1957, is scheduled as one of the 
first nationwide events of the NEA 
centennial year. It is meant to 
bring together in every community, 
city, and town those who work for 
our public schools, both in and out 
of the teaching profession, to cele- 
brate what they and those who 
have gone before them have been 
building together. 

It commemorates the founding of 
what has become the largest pro- 
fessional organization in history 
and highlights the role that the 
NEA and its affiliates have played 
in the development of the nation, 
and particularly in the develop- 
ment of its schools. 

The staff committee responsible 
for the centennial birthday party 
is depending upon each local asso- 
ciation affliated with the NEA to 
take the central responsibility for 
setting up the party in its com- 
munity. The committee urges that 
all friends of education be invited 
to participate. 

There will be a party on April 4 
at NEA headquarters in Washing- 
ton—a party meant to symbolize 
the broad scope of the NEA—that 
unites all the local celebrations to 
make them a fellowship of those 
who serve and support the schools 
all over the nation. The emphasis, 
however, is to be on celebrating at 
the community level. 

Altho the committee is preparing 
materials to help groups plan for 
the party, it is doing so with full 
respect for the enterprise and crea- 
tive ability of local people. The 
committee expects to provide a kit 
of materials, including aids of a na- 
ture similar to those used for Amer- 
ican Education Week, but the use 
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of these materials will be com- 
pletely optional. 


Here are some of the ideas the 
committee suggests now: 

Mark the date. Get everyone to 
circle it on his calendar. Don’t wait 
until the local firemen choose it for 
their ball, or the senior class takes 
it for the spring play. Announce it 
to everybody—the local chamber of 
commerce, civic clubs, the carpen- 
ters’ union, and the church circles. 

Make your assignments. Set up 
a special committee with subcom- 
mittees for particular jobs. Start 
now. Committee members need 
time to plan—to get a place, agree 
on menu, decorations, program, 
and publicity. 

Explore these questions: How 
can you feature the birthday cele- 


LOCAL 


bration to best advantage in the 
press and on the local radio and 
television stations? 

Are there any landmarks of edu- 
cational importance in your com- 
munity? 

What persons have made out- 
standing contributions to education 
in your community? 

Is there a college nearby which 
might work with you? 

What citizens of note were edu- 
cated in your schools: an author, 
a clergyman, a senator, a governor 
—even a U.S. President? Are some 
of their teachers still residents of 
the community? Can any of these 
people make a contribution to your 
program? 

Who is the oldest living graduate 
of your school? 

Has anyone ever written a history 


An NEA Life Member Speaks 


I BECAME a life member of the 
NEA because: 

I believe in the NEA and the 
work it is doing. 

I believe that belonging to the 
NEA helps me to be a _ better 
teacher. 

Being a life member gives me 
more confidence and prestige than 
membership on a yearly basis. I take 
pride in a permanent connection 
with the organization that has 
brought my occupation of teaching 
to a high professional level. 

The NEA works to secure fair 
treatment for all teachers. It is con- 
stantly studying teaching situations 
and striving to improve teacher 
welfare. 

Its high standards are a challenge 
to me, and as I strive to meet them, 
I have less temptation to accept 
mediocrity or to be satisfied with 
less than the best. 

The NEA represents me at meet- 


ings which I cannot attend. It works 
to secure, from these meetings, re- 
sults which will benefit me. 

The NEA gives me an opportu- 
nity to share my experiences and 
gain ideas and suggestions from 
other teachers and school-interested 
people. Many times these ideas are 
just what I need to bring variety in- 
to my classroom. 

The NEA publications inspire 
me to maintain an educational 
alertness and to keep up with cur- 
rent research in my field. They chal- 
lenge me to think and to analyze 
educational problems. 

The payments for NEA life mem- 
bership fit nicely into my budget. 
I feel real satisfaction in knowing 
that my money is being invested so 
intelligently in an organization 
that helps me to be a more inter- 
ested and interesting teacher. 

—ARCATIA LEE FLOYD, Bulls Gap, 
Tennessee. 
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of education in your community? 
Would such a history make a signif- 
icant contribution to your cele- 
bration by highlighting people, 
places, and events? Could the his- 
tory either bé dramatized or distrib- 
uted in short form as part of the 
birthday program? 

Are there personalities, places, or 
events in the history of your state 
education association which might 
be used in developing your pro- 
gram? 

Do you annually hold a spring 
dinner, a civic award dinner, or a 
public-relations program? If so, 
could this event be scheduled on 
April 4, 1957, and combined with 
the centennial birthday party? 

Consider these ideas: Plan a local 
centennial birthday party as the 
major activity of your local associa- 
tion in the spring of 1957. 

Present citations at your party in 
recognition of outstanding profes- 
sional and lay leaders in the com- 
munity. 

Involve the FTA club or chapter 
in your planning. 

Use this occasion to dedicate that 
new building in your school system. 

Recognize the members of your 
association who are or have been of- 
ficers in your state education asso- 
ciation or the NEA. 

Take full advantage of the pub- 
lic-relations opportunity which this 
occasion presents. Inform your local 
press, radio, and TV outlets, both 
before the party and in follow-up 
afterward. 

Plan a decorating theme which 
will play up local color. Remember, 
history in your area is just as im- 
portant as history anywhere else in 
the world! 

Invite civic organizations to join 
you in your celebration. 

Plan music which will include 
songs typical of the schools of yes- 
terday. 

Plan to include these in your 
celebration: (We hope they will be 
a part of every birthday party.) 

A birthday cake 

Singing of the NEA song to be 
composed for the centennial 

Reading together of a dedication 
creed to be written for the centen- 
nial. 

Get outside help. Most state edu- 
cation associations have centennial 
committees at work. We anticipate 
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A Tour for International Understanding 


On Jury 3, 1956, 105 members of 
the Tour for International Under- 
standing, sponsored by the National 
Association of Student Councils, 
will sail from New York to begin a 
journey which will take them into 
eight European countries and which 
will end at Quebec on August 17. 
The tour group will include 80 stu- 
dent-council members who are now 
juniors in high school, 20 faculty 
members (student-council spon- 
sors) , and five staff members of the 
NASC, including a registered nurse. 
The countries to be visited are 
Austria, Belgium, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, and Switz- 
erland. 

The NASC is a major activity of 

the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, an NEA de- 
partment, and the trip is being ar- 
ranged thru the NEA Division of 
Travel Service. 
- To be considered for the tour, 
each student was required to be a 
member of a student council, an 
active participant in school extra- 
curriculum activities, a good stu- 
dent academically, and well recom- 
mended by his principal. Most im- 
portant of all, each student had to 
submit, with his formal applica- 
tion, an original plan which he had 
devised for the improvement of in- 
ternational relations and which he 
thought he could carry out in his 
home high school upon his return 
from Europe. 

Every application, together with 
the plan and a photograph, was 
submitted to the NASC headquar- 
ters, where a committee selected the 
most outstanding young people to 


that your state committee will have 
information and suggestions to help 
you in your planning, particularly 
with regard to including your state 
education association as an integral 
part of your local celebration. 


Tue NEA will develop ideas in 
addition to those given here and 
prepare specific materials as the 
time for the celebration approaches. 
Information about these ideas and 
materials will be widely publicized 
thru various NEA publications and 
thru your state association. 


be included in the tour. The group 
that was finally chosen is composed 
of almost the same number of boys 
as girls, coming from 35 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The tour will not be a mere sight- 
seeing trip, for its objective is to 
provide tour members with a sound 
basis for establishing an effective 
plan to improve international un- 
derstanding in their home commu- 
nities. The group will have an 
opportunity to study Europeans in 
their homes and to see their schools 
as well. 

In Holland and Germany, tour 
members will stay in the homes of 
students, eating one or two meals 
with their hosts. In London, Paris, 
and Geneva, all tour members will 
be housed in school dormitories. It 
is hoped that thru friendly, in- 
formal contacts, the visitors will be- 
come acquainted with European 
family life and mode of living and 
that better understanding will re- 
sult. 

To prepare tour members to be 
outstanding “ambassadors of good- 
will,” orientation sessions will start 
in New York City and then con- 
tinue on board ship. Experts will 
discuss the customs of the countries 
to be visited, and will caution tour 
members about dangers to avoid 
and actions which might be misin- 
terpreted. Everything will be done 
to insure that the young travelers 
make a good impression and that 
they learn to be intelligent and ap- 
preciative observers. 

—GERALD M. VAN POOL, assistant 
secretary, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


Members of the NEA staff com- 
mittee on the centennial birthday 
party are: Margaret Stevenson, 
chairman; Karl Berns, Robert 
Eaves, Belmont Farley, Wilda Faust, 
William Lloyd, Hilda Maehling, 
and Mary Titus. In addition, Lau- 
rence B. Johnson, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the New Jersey 
Education Association, is a consult- 
ing member, brought in because of 
his experience in such a program 
during NJEA’s centennial in 1953. 
Paul Street is director of the Cen- 
tennial Commission. #+ # 
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100 Years 


ROBERT W. EAVES 


HE visitor, an elementary-school 
T principal, was making his first 
tour of the completed portion of 
the new NEA Educational Center. 
He saw the gleaming marble and 
glass facade, the inviting entrance, 
and the offices with their individual 
color schemes, functional furniture, 
and modern lighting. Finally, he 
gave his verdict. “This is the pret- 
tiest thing I ever laid eyes on.” 

It is most appropriate that the 
NEA headquarters should be a 
building of attractive and impres- 
sive appearance. For the new Edu- 
cational Center is a symbol of Amer- 
ican education and of the teaching 
profession. 

By formal resolution, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals has urged support for the 
building program of the NEA. The 
department is proud of the part it 
has played in the growth of our 
profession, and I am sure that mem- 
bers are also proud to contribute to 
our new headquarters building. 


Tue advances of public education 
and of the NEA since that day in 
August 1857 when the National 
Teachers Association was organized 
have been stupendous. Many of the 
schools had meager resources; so 
also did the new Association. 

The small membership—original- 
ly 43—could not support an exten- 
sive program. Growth was slow, and 
for several decades the Association 
had no full-time executive secretary, 
no permanent headquarters, few 
publications, and little in the way 
of teacher-welfare services. 

Today, the scene is far different, 
both for public education and for 
the Association. We are all familiar 
with the strides that have been 


Dr. Eaves is executive secretary, NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 
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made in education. The NEA, too, 
has reached maturity during its first 
century. 

The growth of American educa- 
tion and that of the NEA have gone 
hand in hand. Each has stimulated 
the growth of the other. The new 
NEA headquarters is not simply the 
product of two or three years of 
membership drives and bricklaying 
but of 100 years of building. 

What of the future? From a phys- 
ical standpoint, the new building 
will make possible improved serv- 
ices to the profession. When it is 
completed, thanks to support from 


the profession, the NEA will have 
all of its many units in one center. 
This will make possible closer co- 
operation, greater economies of 
operation, and an increasingly well- 
coordinated total program. 

The new building has helped to 
provide the foundation for a future 
of continued growth within the pro- 
fession. The thousands of educators 
who have purchased life member- 
ships in the Association in support 
of the Building Fund will benefit 
for years to come from NEA serv- 
ices. Thru their participation in the 
NEA program, these life members 
will be better equipped to provide 
excellent educational leadership. 


Tue new Educational Center 
poses a challenge—a challenge to 
the profession and to the NEA. 
Out of the first century has come 
the growth that has made this 
building possible. Now we must 
work to make the next 100 years a 
period of even greater growth, both 
for the NEA and for the whole of 
American education. + + 


If You Are Teaching in College 


Ir your major professional activity 
is in, or closely related to, higher edu- 
cation, you are invited to join the NEA 
Association for Higher Education. The 
regular NEA membership fee of $5 a 
year covers membership in both NEA 
and AHE (upon notification of the 
latter) without additional payment of 
dues. It also entitles members to all 
AHE publications for the year, except 
So They Say About Higher Education. 

Order from AHE, NEA, at 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Quan- 
tity discounts, except for the College 
and University Bulletin) : 

College and University Bulletin. Re- 
ports current happenings of concern 
to higher education. Semimonthly, Oct. 
1 thru June 1. 16 issues. 4p. $3 a year. 

Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Reports proceedings of the annual na- 
tional conference on higher education. 
1953, 292p. 1954, 321p. 1955, 343p. $3 
each. 

Research in General Education by 
Paul L. Dressel. Selected and annotated 
bibliography of research articles having 
implications for general-education in- 
struction. 1955. 2lp. 25¢ for additional 
copies and to nonmembers. 

Services to Individuals Professionally 
Engaged in Higher Education. Out- 


lines services of the various NEA units. 
1955. 18p. Free. 

So They Say About Higher Educa- 
tion. Published in cooperation with 
the NEA Research Division. Quarterly 
digest of articles on higher education 
appearing in lay magazines. Single 
copies 15¢. Yearly subscription 50¢. 

Order items listed below from other 
NEA units. Prices quoted, except where 
otherwise specified, are for single copies 
and subject to discounts on quantity 
lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. Cash 
must accompany orders of $1 or less. 

Developing Democratic Human Re- 
lations Through Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Ideas for administrators, teachers, and 
students. 1951. 572p. $3. AAHPER. 

Music in Higher Education by Ro- 
bert A. Choate. Information concern- 
ing opportunities in the field of music 
education and the development of mu- 
sic in higher education. 1953. 8p. 30¢. 
Music Educators Natl. Conference, 64 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Safety Education by Colleges and 
Universities. 1951. 44p. 30¢. Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 


Next month: For those en- 
gaged in teacher education. 
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PLANS 
V PARENTS PERMISSION 
Y MAPPING THE ROUTE 
© Sara BEHAVIOR 
© THINGS TO LOOK FOR 
wi CASE OF ACCIDENT 


WHEN WE RIDE... WHEN WE WALK ... 


hat safe practices should we follow? 


WHILE THERE... 


What should we do for our safety? 
What might we see that makes the job safe for workers? 


THINKING BACK 
Was ovr field tr 


Can we make ou 


Pave: 


This is a reproduction of an instructional poster published by the NEA’s National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed to motivate children to study and discuss the many 
kinds of safe behavior involved in field trips. Write to the commission for copies of the two-color, 17"x22" poster 
and give your class an opportunity to use them. Single copies free to teachers. Additional copies 5¢ each. 
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The Louisiana Pattern 


for broadening the base of 


educational leadership 


GEORGE H. DEER 


DUCATIONAL leadership in Louis- 
E iana used to be a function of a 
few outstanding individuals. Today 
it has become a function of the en- 
tire profession. 

One aspect of this leadership 
deals with professional planning 
and promotion of legislative sup- 
port for an adequate school pro- 
gram. It has centered in the United 
School Committee, a unique work- 
ing organization sponsored jointly 
by the Louisiana School Boards As- 
sociation and the Louisiana Teach- 
ers Association and its affiliates. 

The committee is a federation, 
composed of representatives elected 
from the two parent organizations, 
from other associations such as 
those for superintendents, princi- 
pals, classroom teachers, visiting 
teachers, bus drivers, and supervi- 
sors, and from teacher-education in- 
stitutions. 

The state superintendent of 
schools, who serves ex-officio as con- 
sultant to the committee, makes 
available the research facilities of 
his department. By common agree- 
ment, the president of the school- 
boards association serves as chair- 
man. 


Orcanizev informally in 1946 
and officially in 1948, this 19-mem- 
ber committee studies and screens 
all legislative proposals offered by 
any of its member groups. Before 
the opening of each legislative ses- 
sion, the committee reaches agree- 
ment on a unified and realistic leg- 
islative program. All items to be 
included must be accepted by a two- 
thirds vote of the committee mem- 
bership. 

When presented, the program 
carries great weight, for the legisla- 
Dr. Deer is professor of education, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
and NEA state director for Louisiana. 
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tors and the public know that it 
represents the composite judgment 
of the entire profession and of the 
schoolboards, who are legally re- 
sponsible for maintaining an ade- 
quate educational program for their 
communities. 

To interpret the program to the 
people, the resources of all the pro- 
fessional groups and of the school- 
boards association are brought to 
bear. The legislators thus go into 
session fully informed of educa- 
tional needs and of the program 
proposed to meet those needs. They 
also know that the reaction of their 
own constituents is an informed 
reaction. 


Tue committee finds plenty of 
grist for its mill, because Louisi- 
ana’s rapidly expanding economy 
creates increasing demands for more 
and better educational services. 

The committee’s effectiveness is 
attested by the public response to 
this challenge. In the past decade, 
legislation has provided funds to 
raise instructional-staff salaries from 
an average of approximately $2600 
in 1947-48 to the present average of 
$4100. State school funds for cur- 
rent expense during the same pe- 
riod were increased by the legisla- 
ture from $25 million annually in 
1947 to $112 million in 1955. 

When the present law was passed, 
raising the upper limit of the state- 
wide minimum salary schedule 
from $4000 to $4800, not a single 
vote was cast against the bill in 
either house of the legislature. 


OF course, progress had been 
made in Louisiana in raising the 
status of education and of teachers 
prior to the formation of this group. 


Twenty-five years ago, the schools 
had already been organized on a 
county-unit basis, with only 67 
school districts in the state. An 
equalization plan had been insti- 
tuted to guarantee a minimum 
foundation program for all par- 
ishes. In 1936, thru leadership of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association, 
a statewide retirement system was 
created on a sound actuarial basis, 
and a statewide tenure law brought 
job security to the competent. 

More recent legislation provides 
generously for sick leave, sabbatical 
leave, maternity leave, and leave 
without pay for certain causes. Lou- 
isiana adopted its first statewide 
minimum salary law in 1948, and 
the schedule has been constantly 
improved. This was done under the 
integrated leadership of the United 
School Committee, which by then 
had been activated. 


Tis enumeration of improve- 
ments in economic and professional 
status does not tell the whole story. 
The most significant thing is that 
thru this experience the profession 
and lay board members are achiev- 
ing a higher degree of professional 
unity and responsibility. 

In intelligently studying the 
state’s educational needs and in co- 
operatively developing an action 
program, the profession is gaining 
prestige in the public mind. And 
by cooperating with the lay leaders 
among the schoolboards, teachers 
and administrators can make their 
needs understood and their propos- 
als heard. # # 


LES LANDIN 


“Yes, it’s wonderful that we’re all 
present today, but how is Teacher 
going to get back into the room?” 
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LATIN AMERICA 


MEET YOUR SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
OR GET CREDIT TOWARD A HIGHER DEGREE 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit the hemisphere’s most glamorous playgrounds: 
romantic Rio, picturesque Lima, sophisticated Buenos 
Aires, Havana, Panama. They're wonderful vacation 
cities, yet they boast some of the finest, most historic 
universities on this side of the world. 


2 RIO only $73.80 down! 
= 


PNT Pay just 10% when you 
WY leave, the balance in up to 
20 months afterward — go 
anywhere in North or 
South America or the 
Caribbean area on the 
Braniff Time Payment Plan. 


BRANIFF TIME PAYMENT PLAN EXAMPLE FARES 


round trip down 20 monthly 
fare payment payments 
From Chicago to: 


Panama $295.90 $29.90 $15.96 

Lima 581.46 58.46 31.38 

Rio/Sao Paulo 753.06 76.06 40:62 
From New York to: 

Panama : - $15.36 

Lima \ ¢ 36.78 

Rio/Sao Paulo . . 39.48 
Fares quoted are tourist class and include tax on U. S. portion. No tax 
is involved on international portion of ticket. 


Braniff Educational Bureau TRAVEL FOLDERS 
Braniff International Airways 
5 Sse aa Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
Le ue AN AULOKLAL Please send me color brochure illustrating the trip of @ lifetime and 


P Ss complete information on the Braniff Time Payment Plan. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


HERE’S AN IDEA 
that can make your job 
easier and benefit your 
students at the same 
time. I’m speaking of 
student- tenened ape 
recorder clubs. By de 
gating tape recorder ce. 
eration to responsib 
students you’ll find you 
have more time for other 
jobs. At the same time, 

boys and girls are sure to appreciate the 
new authority given them. 


QUALIFIED STUDENTS who have 
successfully shown that they can start 
and stop a recorder, rewind, playback 
and erase tape, should receive an ‘‘op- 
erator’s card’’. If you have a student 
— shop it should be no job to have 

s produced in a hurry and at prac- 
tica ly no cost. Allow room to insert 
the operator’s name and space for an 
authorized teacher’s signature. A 
workable tape recorder club contains 
three or four pupils from each grade, 
with no more than twelve operators 
for each machine. The club should be 
given the responsibility of making 
after-school recordings, taping band 
concerts, etc. 


60 PAGES OF FACTS that can be of 
real benefit to you! That’s what you get in 
the handsome new book- 
let, “The Tape Recorder 
in The Elementary Class- 
room’’ now being offered 
to teachers. oe 
you'll write for a £ come of 
this brochure. 
with wn na hy tested 
applications of magnetic 
tape recordings in the 
school. It’s yours for just 25¢—from the 
address below. 


THERE’S A BIG DIFFERENCE be- 
tween “SCOTCH” Brand Extra Play 
Magnetic Tape 190 and ordinary long 
play tapes! “SCOTCH” Brand gives 
you crisper tone, higher fidelity and a 
generous 3 db. boost in the high fre- 
quency range. The reason? “SCOTCH”’ 
Brand’s completely new oxide disper- 
sion process. By laying carefully fil- 
tered, fine-grain particles in a neat, 
orderly pattern, ‘““SCOTCH”’ Brand is 
able to produce a super-sensitive mag- 
netic recording surface that outper- 
forms most of the conventional tapes 
. . . and offers 50% more recording 
time on a standard-size reel! Ask for 
it soon—‘*SCOTCH” Brand Extra Play 
Magnetic Tape 190. 


WANT TO SHARE your ge on the 
use of magnetic in the 

school with thers: Send in 

your suggestions to me— 

c/o Educational Division, 

Dept. EJ-46, Minne- 

sota Mining “and Mfg. 

Co., 900 Fa cong ea i 

St. "Paul 6, 


U.S.A. “4 


CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. © 3M Co., 1955 - 
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“Teaching Is for Me” 


Last fall a new first-grade teach- 
er wrote to her mother thus: 

“Teaching is still a game, a chal- 
lenge, very interesting. I feel that it 
is like trying a recipe—the end re- 
sults can’t be seen until the prod- 
uct is completed, or until the end 
of the year in my case. I’m trying 
to make school as vital, meaning- 
ful, and tensionless as I can for the 
children. To do this seems to re- 
quire full hours, but there is much 
satisfaction about the time spent in 
cultivating these youngsters as in- 
dividuals.” 

This spring that same beginning 
teacher renewed her contract, tho 
she had attractive offers to return 


closer home. Asked why she had 
done that, she said: “As long as I 
came so far from home I think I'll 
stay on another year to consolidate 
my position. And besides, I can’t 
bear not to see my pupils as they 
will be next year, in the second 
grade.” 

“Teaching is for me,” she had 
written home earlier in the spring. 
We would say: She is for teaching. 
We want to recruit more like her. 

It is up to all of us to see that 
the profession is worthy to enlist 
the best young men and women in 
its ranks, 

—BERNICE DAINARD GESTIE, editor, 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


What Is a First-Grade Class? 


A FirsT-GRADE class is a group of 
six-year-olds, none of whom look, 
act, think, behave, talk, or grow in 
exactly the same way. Its members 
are all in the magic process of pass- 
ing from five-year-old babies to 
seven-year-old children. It comes 
with assorted needs ranging from 
Kleenex to affection. It has stars in 
its eyes and loose teeth in its mouth, 
questions on its mind and Band- 
Aids on its knees, forgiveness in its 
heart and peanut-butter sandwiches 
in its lunch. 

A first-grade class is able to put 
more things on a teacher's desk dur- 
ing the first minute of school than 
any other class can do in a full day 
—two bouquets of flowers, six wilted 
leaves, a piece of father’s birthday 
cake, a pretty stone, three phono- 
graph records, a favorite book, a 
turtle, a broken thermos, and a nest 
of three newly-hatched birds, now 
dead, 

A first-grade class is conditioned 
into reading by learning to see rela- 
tionships between what it sees and 
hears and a whole lot of funny sym- 
bols. It is helped (?) by getting ac- 
quainted with a family of people 
whose hyperactive constitutions 
cause them to “run” rather than 
walk. All this activity leaves them 
out of breath and able to talk in 
only three-word sentences. They 
complain loudly on each page with 
frequent “‘oh’s,” and are apparently 
losing their eyesight, for they re- 


quire constant reminders from one 
another to “look and see.” 

A first-grade class is fond of big 
ice-cream sandwiches, movies, ani- 
mal stories, and tales of how others 
lost their teeth and what rewards 
they gained thereby. It enjoys be- 
ing read to and will bring Hans 
Christian Andersen up-to-date by 
sparking the anticipated climax 
with the Dragnet theme. It loves a 
teacher during play period, hates 
her when she takes a gun away, and 
loves her again when she smiles. 

A first-grade class is able to steal 
all of a teacher’s time with just a lit- 
tle, evenly divided, unplanned ef- 
fort. A skinned knee, lost lunch, 
broken zipper, measles break-out, 
untied shoe, small rubbers, confer- 
ence request, and need of affection 
for one with a new brother will fill 
a day nicely. 

A first-grade class is eager to in- 
form its teacher of all the latest de- 
velopments at home and abroad. 
She is told when every member of 
the family has a birthday, and the 
gifts received thereupon. She must 
look at every shirt, dress, wallet, and 
pair of new shoes; is invited to share 
the joy of being enlisted in Cowboy 
Joe’s Western Rangers; and is often 
called upon to voice personal opin- 
ion concerning last night’s Disney- 
land show. 

A first-grade class spends much 
time on a teacher’s feet but more in 
her thoughts. It can turn her stom- 
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ach during lunch and her heart dur- 
ing dinner. It spills paint on her 
smock and satisfaction in her soul. 
It leaves her with a headache at 
three and greets her with a smile at 
nine. It brings noise during the day 
and peace during the night. It takes 
everything out of her, but gives 
more back when it leaves a note on 
her desk written in poor manu- 
script but with deepest feeling . . . 
“I love you.” 

—JANET A. EATON, Rye Neck 
School System, Mamaroneck, New 
York. Adapted from Childhood 
Education. 


Life Members--Wear 
Those Pins! 


Many people recognize the fol- 
lowing pins—and similar emblems: 
Shriner 

Legion 
Kiwanis 
Lions 
Optimist 
Rotary 
They know what they are because 
they see them worn. 

A man on a plane said to me, 
“What's that pin you have on?” 

“It’s a life-membership pin in the 
National Education Association.” 

“The National Education Associ- 
ation? What’s that?” 

“It’s the largest professional or- 
ganization in the world—larger than 
law, medicine, dentistry—larger 
than all of these combined. And I’m 
its president.” 

“Life membership? What does 
that mean?” 

“It means I’m a lifer; it means 
I’m in for life; it means education 
is my life.” 

“I see you have a diamond in 
your pin,” he said. “Does the NEA 
president get a diamond?” 

“You bet your life.” I told him 
that any other life member may 
have a diamond in his pin too if he 
wants to put it in. 

Then I said, “Would you like to 
know where I got the diamond?” 
He, of course, would. 

I replied: “I had it taken out of 
my Rotary pin. It’s not that I don’t 
like Rotary. It’s just that I feel that 
my profession needs me to wear its 
pin more than Rotary does.” 

Life members—wear those pins! 


—JOHN LESTER BUFORD, NEA pres- 


ident. 
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DISNEYLAND is fun and educational, with 
Frontierland, Tomorrowland and Adventure- 
land, Fantasyland and Main Street—a delight 
for children and adults. 


Northern California and 


San franceo- 


Complete guided tour de luxe, to 
see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine 
Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native 
guide takes you thru Chinatown after 
dark. See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 


Travel Agent will make all 
arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write for— 


FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to Berkeley and Stanford Universi- 
ties, Santa Rosa, Valley of the Moon, his- 
toric Monterey, Yosemite, Angel’s Camp 
and other Gold Rush towns. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. T., 425 4th St., 
San Francisco 7 


Southern California and 


Xoo Kngelie— 


Explore vast studios at Universal 
City, Hollywood Bowl, famed Farmer's 
Market ... Fascinating lectured tour of 
homes of stars in Beverly Hills, Beaches 
... See Blue Boy at Huntington Library— 
the Harbor—Disneyland. 


Travel Agent will make all 


arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write for— 


FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, Santa 
Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope (The Big 
Eye), Palm Springs, Death Valley, Hoover 
Dam, many more. 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE Mont foun 


Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles 17 
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Teachers are members 
of a group, too! 


. and teachers have a definite 
need for adequate group insurance 
benefits—life, accident and sick- 
ness, hospital and major medical 
protection. Benefits Occidental’s 
thought-provoking booklet, ARE 
TEACHERS DIFFERENT? presents in 
a clear, concise manner. And .. . 


... it points up the many special 
benefits now available through 
Occidental . . . for polio and other 
dread diseases, treatment of can- 
cer, physiotherapy, X-ray and ra- 
dium treatment, services of a pri- 
vate nurse, artificial limbs and 
prescribed drugs and medicines. 


For an ideal — yet economical — 
solution of teachers’ group insur- 
ance problems, write today for 
your copy of ARE TEACHERS DIF- 
FERENT? 


INSURANCE COMPANY #& OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE - LOS ANGELES 


> 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. 22, Box 2101 Terminal Annex 
los Angeles 54, California 


Please send me a copy of 
ARE TEACHERS DIFFERENT ? 


that during the past year the 
NEA Safety Education Com- 
mission issued revised standards 
for school buses that will save 
many lives and many millions 
of dollars? 


that in 1955 the NEA and its 
commissions, committees, coun- 
cil, departments, and divisions 
published 20 monthly maga- 
zines, 181 bulletins, 36 yearbooks 
and other books, and 1070 mis- 
cellaneous publications? 


that this year’s Atlantic City 
convention of the AASA is be- 
lieved to have been the largest 
educational meeting ever held? 
About 19,500 educators at- 
tended. 


that there are more than 700 
people on state centennial com- 
mittees to promote the celebra- 
tion of the 1957 NEA centen- 
nial thruout the U.S.? 


that the teachers in the state of 
Washington contributed in No- 
vember 1955 more than $46,000 
in life memberships and other 
contributions to the NEA 
Building Fund? 


that over 70 high-school student 
councils have made gifts total- 
ing more than $2500 to the 
NEA Building Fund? 


that the NEA Travel Division is 
now planning for the summer 
of 1957 its first Africa tour? 


that NEA gives each exchange 
teacher from overseas a com- 
plimentary membership in the 
Association during his stay in 
this country and invites him to 
attend NEA conventions? 


that the 16 pages which Look 
Magazine devoted to its feature 
on “What Is a Teacher?” had 
a value of $241,000 based on 
current advertising rates for 
that publication? Look’s editors 
spent two days with NEA staff 
members planning the article. 


Summer School 
IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


Come this summer to the University of 
Colorado—one of America’s fine univer- 
sities. Enjoy study and vacation pleasures 
with fellow students from every part of 
the nation. Accelerate study, take re- 
fresher courses, do make-up work, work 
toward advanced degrees. Eight hundred 
courses leading to undergraduate and 
graduate degrees. Excellent study facili- 
ties; well-equipped laboratories, class- 
rooms; 800,000-volume library. 

TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 

JUNE 18 to JULY 20 

JULY 24 to AUGUST 25 


Registration: First term, June 15-16; 
Second term, July 23. 


Scenic Boulder is in view of snow-capped 
peaks and within easy walking distance of 
mountain trails and streams; 27 miles from 
Denver, only 34 miles from Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Invigorating summer cli- 
mate. Bright days and comfortably cool 
nights. Ideal for study. Lecture series by 
world’s leading scientists; summer-long cre- 
ative arts program; drama; concerts by re- 
nowned artists; arts and crafts exhibits. A 
variety of workshops, conferences, institutes 
in many special fields; well-organized Moun- 
tain Recreation program. 


About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 
and fees for full 10-week program for 


Dean of the Summer Session, Macky 314 


UNIVERSITY: OF 


eto} Hed yore) 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
»- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept.34-R, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 
but she stayed to learn how 


S.... looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that Y 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. . 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of intétest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index 
in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 
bleed photographs, more-readable-than-ever type. 13,000 
illustrations of which 700 black and white and 118 color 
pictures never appeared in The Book of Knowledge be- 


fore. More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE” 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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You can make 


A fascinating, memorable vacation awaits you in 
the Dominican Republic—the land Columbus loved. 


Relics of his long stay here . . . of earliest American 
history . . . are only minutes from the most modern 
hotels and fun-facilities in the West Indies! 

Luxurious accommodations make your colorful 
Caribbean holiday perfect . . . yet special summer 
rates are amazingly low. (Ciudad Trujillo is a free 
port. Its fine shops are a bargain-hunter’s paradise!) 
You'll find no currency or language problems. 

Explore this “Land of Discovery” now. Until August 
16, the Dominican World Fair makes Ciudad Trujillo a 
world information-booth and fun-capital! 


EASY TO REACH — SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! 
’) a a 2 € 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE, 
NE-46 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
% 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Dept. 
P.O. Box 1393, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, New York 


Piease send me the illustrated, Sopot ~—e 
“Dominican Republic—Land of Discovery’ 


_——— I 


A VALUABLE TEACHER'S S AID 
Wlustrated - 


KEY TO aie cose Sosnsieronces 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Excellent For Classrooms and Libraries 


1 to 10 apne 209 ea. Quantity Discounts 
Write: Dept. NEA 


yh deme dnd mary INC, 
Penobscot Bu Detroit 26, Michigan 


YOU CAN DO SOMETHING ABOUT 


READING with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 
reading accelerator ....$35.00 


: <K AVR EYE-SPAN TRAINER 
SEF with slides ........... $ 7.50 


Easy to use ... durable , . . effective 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. N64 = Chicago 5 
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Arkansas’ Woman of the Year 


Emma Scott, who has served for 30 
years in the field of education in Arkan- 
sas, has been elected Arkansas’ Woman 
of the Year for 1955. She taught for 19 
years and later became the first consult- 
ant for the Arkansas Education Associ- 
ation’s Future Teachers of America 
movement, which now claims over 60 
units in the high schools and colleges 
of the state. Miss Scott is editor of 
AEA’s Journal of Arkansas Education 
and regional vicepresident of the Edu- 
cational Press Association of America. 


50 Years of Service 


TueE College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota celebrated its 
50th anniversary with a banquet on 
March 28. 

The college has received tributes 
from a number of educational leaders. 
Said L. D. Haskew, past president of 
NEA’s American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, “Thru 
the years the College of Education has 
had a genius for selecting, educating, 
and getting started on distinguished 
careers a great group of scholars and 
practitioners.” 

Dr. Haskew identified the University 
of Minnesota with leadership in na- 
tional educational organizations, such 
as the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, and 





the American Educational Research 
Association. 

T. R. McConnell, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
stressed the fact that the College of 
Education owes its renown to the 
leadership of its faculty and adminis- 
trators. He pointed out that Lotus 
Coffman, Melvin Haggerty, Wesley 
Peik, and Walter Cook are numbered 
among America’s great educators and 
that under their guidance,.the college 
developed new types of educational 
programs and made significant contri- 
butions in the fields of scholarship and 
research. 

Hollis L. Caswell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, praised the anniversary theme, 
“The Expanding Educational Hori- 
zon,” and saluted the college’s 50 years 
of distinguished service. He said he 
“looked forward with confidence to 
the significant role the college will 
serve in the years ahead.” 


NEA Executive Secretary 
Honored 


Tue board of trustees of the Korean 
Federation of Education Associations 
has honored William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary, with a citation for 
meritorious service to Korean educa- 
tion and culture. The ceremony took 
place in the auditorium of Seoul Na- 
tional University. 

Kyu Nam Choi, who notified Dr. 
Carr of the award, is president of 
KFEA, which has an estimated 50,000 
members and belongs to the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 


Eisenhower Fellowship 


Rosert H. Rep, executive assistant 
to NEA’s Committee on International 
Relations since 1949, will take a 10- 

(Continued on page 248) 


New KSTA Headquarters 













Tue new half-million dollar head- 
quarters of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association in Topeka stood ready in 
late 1955 to welcome Kansas teachers. 






WOLFE'S 


Thousands took part in the building 
program, and hundreds of teachers 
contributed thru master-builder mem- 
berships. 
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Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia a 


Real research is fun! Nyy 


THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 

30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The Encyclopedia lM. ERM CANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Americana Corporation, 1956 
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NO AGENCY FEES for 
U.S. & FOREIGN TEACHING JOBS 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


KEY FACTS 


The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened the way to 
inform YOU where actual teaching positions are. . . 
WHEN they will be open . . . SALARY ranges... 
WORKING conditions . . . WHOM TO CONTACT 
+. « and other vital information YOU need to obtain 
the opportunity YOU want, where and when YOU 
want it. Not just a directory but actual vacancies with 
complete job descriptions. You can only CHOOSE 
when you have a CHOICE. 


A TEACHER from WEST VIRGINIA: 


“I've obtained more information from CRUSADE 
than any other source that |'ve ever used.” 


EARN MORE MONEY 


1000°s of excellent TEACHING POSITIONS (sub- 
mitted school officials) FOREIGN and SUMME 
OPPORTUNITIES and GRADUATE AWARDS are 
ovblished 12 times a year. We a 


oublication. CRUSADE can be of pri 
to teachers who want to earn more money during the 
school year and during the summer. 


A TEACHER from MICHIGAN: 


“*How can 1! ever thank you for the wonderfrl new 
position § obtained from CRUSADE - and - at such 
a greatly increased salary?"’ 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


The CRUSADE JOURNAL is the direct-contact- 


teaching positions. CRUSADE is increasing in scope, 
service, and opportunities daily. Would you tike to 
teach in Calif.. Fila. or N. Y¥Y 7? CRUSADE has 
hundreds of such positions. 


A TEACHER from S. CAROLINA: 


**) was so thrilled when | saw my first copy of 
CRUSADE ~- so many superior places at such fine 
calaries.”" 


A NEW LIFE CAN BE YOURS 


Let Crusade be your gateway to OPPORTUNITY, 
TRAVEL, HEALTH, SECURITY and HAPPINESS. 
nm order to introduce you to CRUSADE. we are of- 
ering a SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION of 4 
issues for only 00. This is still a limited get- 
acquainted-offer so please act now. 


A TEACHER from SOUTH DAKOTA: 
“CRUSADE is a Teacher's Dream Come True.” 


In one issue may be the one position which will 
keep you Senne the rest of your life. Isn't that worth 
$2? CRUSADE pays for itself over and over. 


Try CRUSADE now. Don't put it off. Future is- 
sces will contain extremely valuable information for 
your cwn advancement. 


CRUSADE publishes vacancies from the KINDER- 
GARTEN through the UNIVERSITY level. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
4 ISSUES ONLY $2.00 
A TEACHER from PENNA.: 


CRUSADE provides a FINE, INFORMATIVE 
and ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


Please rush me my first issue of CRUSADE. 
: — want to miss a single issue of oppor- 
unities. 


( ) LIMITED Trial Offer. 4 Issues $2.00 
( ») FULL Year 12 Issues $5.00 
( ) FREE Details 


edie SURE! 
Address 


GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Seeeeceveceesecoeseucecs 
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Mail Immediately to: 


CRUSADE 


BOX 222, WILLIAMSBURG STATION 
BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 
or PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
BOX 121 


NCT JUST A DIRECTORY BUT 
ACTUAL VACANCIES WITH 
COMPLETE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 
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month leave of absence to study abroad 
on an Eisenhower Fellowship. One of 
two educators chosen under this pro- 
gram, he will study developments in 
education in 20 European, African, 
and Asian countries. 


Mental Health Week 
Tue eighth annual observance of 
Mental Health Week will take place 
April 29-May 5, 1956. Directing the 
observance is the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, which co- 
sponsors the observance each year with 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health of the U.S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 


New Executive for Allied Youth 


RAYMOND C. 

Lewis has been 

appointed execu- 

tive secretary of 

Allied Youth, an 

organization 

which encourages 

young people to 

abstain from the 

use of alcoholic 

beverages. Mr. 

Lewis has been 

adult-education consultant on the na- 

tional staff of the American Cancer 

Society since 1948. Allied Youth, with 

headquarters in Washington, D.C., 

sponsors clubs in high schools in the 
United States and Canada. 


New GEA Secretary 

FRANK M. 
HUGHEs, superin- 
tendent of schools 
for Cook County, .. 
Georgia, since : , 
1943, succeeded J. _ wa » 
Harold Saxon on ie, ¥ 
March 15 as ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Georgia Ed- ; 
ucation Associa- ¢ 
tion. The new sec- 
retary has served GEA as director of 
the Eighth District, as president, and 
as vicepresident. Mr. Saxon, secretary 
for the past 10 years, retired because 
of prolonged illness. 


Alice L. Vail Junior High School 


IN LATE 1955, Tucson (Arizona) 
dedicated its new junior high school 
to former NEA Director Alice L. Vail, 
whose name the impressive building 
bears. Some 500 persons, many of them 
her former pupils, gathered to honor 
Miss Vail, who had been friend and 
counselor to thousands of students dur- 
ing her 29 years of teaching at Tucson 
High School. 

“How appropriate that a school be 
dedicated to one who dedicated her 
lifetime to the teaching and inspiration 


of young people,” read one of the 
scores of messages which Miss Vail 
received at the dedication ceremonies. 
The Alice L. Vail Junior High is one 
of 15 of Tucson's schools bearing the 
names of former classroom teachers. 


Sarah C. Caldwell Honored 


Tue Classroom Teachers Association 
of New York State has presented to 
Sarah C. Caldwell, past president of 
NEA and of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, a “citation for 
outstanding service to public educa- 
tion.” This citation, an annual award, 
praises Mrs. Caldwell’s efforts in the 
field of education and professional serv- 
ice at local, state, national, and inter- 
national levels. 


New NEA Film 


They Grow Up So Fast isa new NEA 
film released by the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. The story concerns a 
boy named Paul who was left out of 
games played by his classmates. The 
film seeks to interpret physical educa- 
tion to the public, to educators, and to 
parents. 

Designed and cleared for use on TV, 
They Grow Up So Fast is a 27-minute 
16mm film in color and sound. Order 
from AAHPER, an NEA department, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Cost is $135. 


Wanted: NEA Proceedings 
for 1883 


Tue Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association is looking 
for one or more copies of the NEA Pro- 
ceedings for 1883. Two copies are 
needed for the Research Division Li- 
brary and an extra one for the NEA 
archives. Anyone with a copy he is 
willing to donate is asked to notify the 
Research Division at NEA _head- 
quarters. 


An October 1950 Journal? 


Tue NEA also needs at least 12 
copies of the JouRNAL for October 1950. 
Please send any spare copies of that 
issue to P. E. Newman, NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


India’s Teenage Magazine 


Sunshine, new monthly magazine for 
India’s teenagers, holds special appeal 
for young Americans also. Published in 
both English and Hindi, it features 
science and nature stories, tales of 
India, and how-to-do-it articles. It seeks 
to interpret young India to the youth 
of the West by means of a well-pre- 
pared and attractive publication. 

Sunshine’s editor, G. H. Krishnayya, 
patterned his publication after the type 
of American magazine he came to 
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"Now _| can 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 


tourist service—and the original 
Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Comes summer, budgets need 
hot stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with the 
Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... 
pay 10% down, the balance in up 
to 20 monthly instalments. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and out 
of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “Ad- 
ventures in Education,” Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With it 
you will receive a free trial copy of 
“Pan American World Airways 
Teacher.” Write: George Gardner, 
Educational Director, Dept. 109, 
Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


World's Most Experienced Airline 
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know while serving as educational at- 
taché for the Indian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sold chiefly to school libraries, the 
magazine is used in high schools in 
Bombay and elsewhere. Yearly $2 sub- 
scription may be ordered from Man- 
ager, Sunshine Publishing House, 5556 
Shivajinagar, Poona 5, India. Checks 
should be made payable to the Sun- 
shine account at the National City 
Bank of New York in Bombay, India. 


Dollar Pie 


JourNAL readers may be interested 
in the facts shown by this chart of the 
District of Columbia’s income and out- 
go. Comments from various states, as 


reported by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, indicate that many people have 
the mistaken notion that the federal 
government owns the District and pays 
for local government services and that 
therefore District of Columbia teach- 
ers and NEA staff occupy a special tax- 
free position. As the chart shows, near- 
ly 90% of costs are paid from revenues 
obtained thru local taxes and fees. 


Conference on Instruction 


ALIce V. KELIHER of New York Uni- 
versity will deliver the keynote speech 
at the NEA’s Fourth Regional Con- 
ference on Instruction on April 19 
in the Hotel Statler, Boston. Her 
topic will be “Objectives for Today’s 
Schools.” 

Another major presentation will be 
that of Charles B. Park, director of 
special studies, Central Michigan Col- 
lege. He will report on the “Coopera- 
tive Study for the Better Utilization 
of Teacher Competencies.” 


Wilson Statue in Hall of Fame 


WALKER HAncock, noted American 
sculptor, has been commissioned to 
model a bronze bust of Woodrow Wil- 
son for the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans at New York University. 
The World War I president, elected 
to the Hall of Fame in 1950, will be- 
come the 82nd famous American to be 
so honored. He is also the sixth college 
president to enter the shrine. The 
others are Horace Mann, Antioch; 


(Continued on page 250) 


FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE —VISIT 


New Mexico 


The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
und. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
istoric significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National k. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cool, 
restful nights . . . in the beauty of rugs: 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history t 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 


The coupon will bring you our f 
colorful Nookier and maps pronto! 


Room 5685 , STATE CAPITOL « SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 
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At last... 4 
the felt tip 

pen comes 

into its own— 
with the 
New-Revolutionary 


ADVANCED 


lo-master 


signs, posters, maps, etc., the 
ADVANCED FLO-MASTER does 
everything the ORIGINAL 
Flo-master does—uses the same 


ee ne enna Winter Cr 


rd more. 
Barrel and cap in beautifu 
_ chrome finish. 
Matching valve section and cap 
end in a choice of colors. 
bolanced—fits the 
hand like a fountain pen. 
New slip-on cap, slides on and off. 
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ADVANCED 


om m@ 


Flo-master School Bulletin 

shows many of. the hundred 

uses of the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 

Write for, your copy to 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 

Dept. S, 625 8th Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Mary Lyon, Mt. Holyoke; Mark Hop- 
kins, Williams; Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Wellesley; and Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee. 


Director of Music 


Kar D. Ernst, chairman of the edi- 
torial board of the Music Educators 
Journal, and a past president of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
(an NEA department) Northwest Divi- 
sion, has accepted an appointment as 
director of music in the San Francisco 
public schools. He was formerly chair- 
man of the Division of Fine Arts at the 
San Jose (Calif.) State College. 


Legacy to NEA 


NEA is the beneficiary of a legacy 
left by Bess M. Morrill, a teacher in 
the Detroit schools for 35 years. Mrs. 
Morrill, a life member of the Associ- 
ation, died last May. 

Ruth Winters, NEA director for 
Michigan, in paying tribute to Mrs. 
Morrill, pointed out that “even the 
veteran officers in the Detroit Teachers 
Association can’t remember when Bess 
began to attend NEA conventions. .. . 
Her gift to NEA came as no surprise 
to those who had worked with her.” 

Mrs. Morrill worked on state teach- 


(January 20, 1956, to February 17, 1956) 


ALABAMA—Jack W. Crocker, Ethel S. 
Jackson, Juanita H. Mass, G. Virgil Nunn, 
Jane J. Sentell, Cora G. Stewart, Viola M. 
Taylor 

ALASKA—Louise M Davis 

ARKANSAS—Lillian Grimes, Fay S. Holt, 
Mary B. Nance, Claudia Taylor, Anne L. 
Yeoman 

CALIFORNIA—Carolyn Airy, Helen Bausch, 
Margaret C. Boitano, Gareth Busher, Carl 
Collier, Herbert D. Dalke, Rosemond B, De- 
lano, Myra Dellinger, Annabel F. Doss, Dot 
A. Earl, Esther G. Ferry, Lucille Gansberg, 
Lucille C. Goodline, Thomas O. Hansen, Mabel 
H. Harbert, Robert C. Harvey, Peter J. Hasen- 
mueller, Jr., James E. Holmes, Norman Jaco, 
Frederick Lewis, Joseph T. McNett, Ruby 
Madigan, Dorothy A. Marvin, Eleanor Meth- 
eny, Terry Miller, William M. Miller, Mary 
W. Ostrom, William J. Pedler, Jr., Alvin L. 
Resnik, Robert W. Rhoades, Martha P. Robin- 
son, Alfred L. Root, Clifford L. Small, Sandy 
Snodgrass, Sarah Steshly, Adele Velasco, 
Claudia Whitnah 

COLORADO—Arly WwW. Burch, Wiley 5S. 
Chance, Dorothy A. Dunlap, Thomas D, Fahey, 
Charles E. Hostetler, Josephine A. Lamb, Elmo 
McKee, John H. Morgan, L. Anthony Seracino, 
Robert V. Whitman, Hazlett H. Wubben 

CONNECTICUT—Margaret M. Conaty, Rob- 
ert A. Franklin, Francis J. Roberts 

DELAWARE—Florence Marple, Willis E. 


Powell 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Marecella 5S. 
Bernstein, Alice M. Littleton 

FLORIDA—Ben D. Griffin, Charles Williams 

GEORGIA—Grace W. Hinds, Louise L. 
Owens, Lenny L. Speer 

HAWAII—Yaso Abe, Faith C. Ai, Daniel 
K. Akaka, Shirley L. Akiona, Grace M. Bacon, 
Annie O. C. Chang, Lammy Y. L. Ching, Lucy 
K. Ching, Mary A. Chung, David L. Feirer, 
Helen P. Fernandez, Anthony Jo Fraiola, 
Violet’ C. Fujii, Katsue Fujitani, Blanche R. 
Griswold, Richard W. Hawk, Mary D. Haw- 
kins, Ritsuyo Hirai, Hisae Hirayama, Flora 
P. Ho, Eva M. Jones, Lloyd C. Kaapana, Lily 
T. Kadowaki, Samuel Kakazu, Larry H. 
Kaneko, Leslie S. Katekaru, Ruth W. T. Kau, 
Mrs. Shigeko E. Kido, Laura O. Kubota, Teiko 
Kubota, Klara K. Kurano, Rose C. Lee, Edith 
L. Louis, Adele B. McGregor, Alice T. McLean, 


er-recruitment committees and attend- 
ed many professional meetings, “but 
her consuming interest was the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA.” 


Attention, Convention Delegates 


Material for delegates to the Port- 
land (Oregon) meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly will be mailed 
early in April to presidents of affiliated 
local associations and executive secre- 
taries of affiliated state associations. 
The names of delegates must be re- 
ported to NEA headquarters not later 
than 10 days before the meeting. 

Credentials—Delegate and alternate 
credentials will be issued for the Port- 
land convention upon the signed order 
of the president of the affiliated local 
association, or the secretary of the af- 
filiated state association entitled to such 
credentials. No one may issue a creden- 
tial on behalf of a state or local affiliate 
unless authorized in writing by the 
officer of the affiliate to do so, 

Delegate reimbursement checks will 
not be issued during the convention 
but will be mailed directly to delegates 
(at the address given on the credential 
card) early in August. 


Charlotte Mahiai. Maybelle Y. Nakamura, 
Yuriko Nonaka, Jane T. Onouye, William C. 
Oshiro, Charles K. Oyagi, Grace E. Oyama, 
Carinthia Puaa, Robert C. Schuman, Esther 
R. See, Chieko Sewake, Edward L. Shackley, 
Takeo L. Shishido, Harriet F. Soo, Momi P. 
Soo, Elaine K. Sorakubo, Jiro Suzuki, Mae 
H. Y. Swanson, Victoria Takemoto, Alma E. 
Thoene, Yukio Toguchi, Eleanor N. Vogel, 
Thelma C. Yasutake, Elsie Yoshizawa, Sai 
Y. Young, Violet C. Young 

IDAHO—Dean N. Chatburn, John D. Flatt, 
Ellwood Gledhill, Leslie A. Larsen, Harold 
McJunkin, T. W. Mercer, Rex W. Passey, 
Maurice C. Williams 

ILLINOIS—Norman C. Arnold, Herbert H. 
Baker, Charles K. Barnett, Lester Brooks, 
Hazel A. Clark, Andrew J. Clausen, Iryin R. 
Devoe, Milton D. Dirst, Roscoe Eades, Fred 
W. Ewald, Mabel J. Feger, Robert L. Fergu- 
son, Florence Francke, Dorothy M. Golden, 
Louis M. Grado, Charles D. Grigg, Gertrude 
N. Hall, Mary Jensen, Helen A. Johns, Arthur 
T. Johnson, Cecil R. Kelso, Beulah A. Kinser, 
Louise J. Kishkunas, Rose Mary McClure, 
Clarence McSwane, Willis H. Milar, Robert 
W. Mollendorf, Walter L. Mundell, Theodore 
H. Nicholson, Stuart L. Payne, James E. 
Pease, Guy O. Petty, C. May Phillips, Leora 
G. F. Pierce, Andrew M. Plunkett, Demetra 
Polites, M. Rebekah Pratt, Ralph W. Rausch, 
B. Glenn Richardson, George E. Riemer, Philip 
P. Schroer, Donald E. Schwalbe, Marshall Ser- 
bick, Harold E. Spencer, Durward Stanislaw- 
sky, Florence B. Stead, Emily A. Turnbaugh, 
Alberta Williams 

INDIANA—Gretchen Atkinson, Emogene M. 
Bayer, William D. Bayer, William M. Clary, 
Freda M. Dysert, Blanche Earl, Edith M. 
Folken, Hazel Heathman, Kenneth J. Petro, 
Bernetha Pitser, Pearl Shonfield, Anthony 
L. Tovatt, Mildred J. Wahl 

IOWA—Stella M. Austerod, Edward lL. 
Ruman, Marie R. Yochum 

KANSAS—Flora E. Bigler, Catherine L. 
Hill, Dolores Stecher 

KENTUCKY—Ada C. Greer, Margaret T. 
Sanders, Mrs. R. E. Smith, Frank H. Stallings 

LOUISIANA—Dorothy G. Taplin 

MAINE—Mary Peabody, William G. Russell 

MARYLAND—Joseph E. Coe, John G. 
Crouse, John H. Dewns, John M. Gallik, Char- 
lene Jeffers, Alex W. Kubik, Dorothy B. 
Quayle, Kate Snow, Harviene M. Soine, John 
Stonik, Leona P. Werner 

MASSACHUSETTS—John J. Connors, Jr., 
Mildred B. Flagg, Howard J. Holmes, John 
D. Sullivan, Wilbur Willey 

MICHIGAN—William D. Barr, Sheldon 8. 
Blackman, Myrtie T. Bowerman, Evelyn G. 
Chilton, Dennis J. Clary, Catherine Dettling, 
William W. DeWitt, Donna Duerr, Cecil El- 
more, Lavinia F. Haeger, Loren K. Harper, 
Richard J. Heckman, Humphrey C. Jackson, 
Thomas B. Kingsbury, Lucille Kirchhoff, Paul 
J. Kleinschrodt, William W. Larsen, Lucille 
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Lundgren, Aline A. Lynch, Harold M. Mc- 
George, Alice P. McGraw, Mercedes Merrill, 
Raymond E. Mroch, Arthur B. Neiger, Arnold 
L. Newman, Frank F. Parker, Raymond L, 
Randels, Charles D. Russell, Russell W. 
Sheathelm, Helen L. Sias, Marshall Simpson, 
Harold E. Vroman, Opal Waker, Anthony E. 
Woods, Martha Zemke, Pauline Zoller 

MINNESOTA—Henry Bettendorf, Ruth E. 
Brune, Kenneth W. Holoien, Ivan Hurt, Gerald 
Vv. Olson, Gerald C. Van Swol, Ralph W. 
Werner 

MISSOURI—Jeannie E. Blacklock, Ruth E. 
Bynum, Rachel Davies, Pearl Eastham, 
Hubert E. Filley, Jennie V. D. Fisher, R. P. 
Foster, Sara Ann Harrington, James E. 
Holland, Rubye Ann Johnson, William H. 
Leonard, Pauline Martin, Gerald H. Moeller, 
Virginia Morris, Leona M. Moxter, Hilda Pape, 
Ernest Purkey, Lanelle Radcliffe, B. A. 
Rogers, Mary Ann Stinson, William A. Walk- 
enhorst, Naomi D. Wandling, Imogene M. 
Webb, Lag ey Wilkinson, Thelma Williams, 
Ruth L. Wo 

MONTANA-Mabel N. MacDonald 

NEBRASKA—J. Jay Planteen 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Maureen A. O'Leary 

NEW JERSEY—Elizabeth M. Albert, Harold 
c. Bohn, Frieda 8S. Bradford, Doris C. Brim- 
field, Jeanette A. Carlanzo, Rosolia Cioffi, 
Emma L. Cline, Jane E. Cornish, Marie M. 
Denelsbeck, Ella Dillon, Mary Lou Dubowik, 
Kathleen M. Eckhart, Emma Fantone, Win- 
chester V. Forgey, William X. Gimello, Ed- 
ward O. Glaspey, Edith M. Griffith, Richard 
O. Harthmann, William J. Hegstrom, Teresa 
R. Kelly, John A. Kish, Mary Laffey, William 
H. Liebeknecht, Alma C. Liotta, Myrtle F. 
McGinnity, Clara Maupintarry, Elizabeth 8. 
Medearis, Claire T. Neary, Helen R. Rouse, 
T. J. Sheft, Edward J. Weber, L. Montgomery 
Weidrer 

NEW MEXICO—Rosalie M. Martinez, Vidal 
Velarde 

NEW YORK—Angelo Angona, Patricia M. 
Brooks, Herbert N. Gelles, John F. Mineur 

NORTH CAROLINA—Mrs. Daintry G. Al- 
lison, Jesse W. Bagley, Frank A. Toliver, 
Isham B. Hudson, Gertrude D. Jones, Rita 
H. Lee, Beulah Lylery, Maude E. McCall, Sam 
W. McCracken, John B. McInnis, Margaret 
McKenzie, Elizabeth C. Pruett, Vergie P. 
Stubbs, Marie Willis 

OHIO—Adolph E. Althoff, Dorothy A. 
Bartish, Charles R. Beck, Gerald E. Becker, 
Ruth D. Black, Ella M. Boorom, Mrs. George 
B. Bush, Francis H. Coffin, Forrest Cummings, 
Joseph W. Devine, Craig B. Dowler, Bernice 
Gaiser, Elmer Gerding, George A. Haviland, 


Minnisola 


Charlies A. Hildebrandt, Justin E. Hoffman, 
Gladys R. Jacobs, Evelyn C. Jones, James E. 
Keils, Orpha D. Kerr, Noeldred E. Kneale, 
William F. Koch, Ernest J. Kozma, Eve 
Leidal, Frye McDonald, Hubert E. Meabon, Jr., 
Howard E. Phillips, Ella Porter, W. Eugene 
Putterbaugh, Thomas C. Roseberry, Raphael 
Rusynyk, Hazel C. Salisbury, Jessie Shriver, 
Marie W. Taylor, Harold E. Tittle, Gertrude 
Toth, John H. Tucker, Ernestine Turvey, Edna 
F. Voldan, Richard E. Ward, Cleo B. Warstier 
OKLAHOMA—Pauline Applebaugh, Elsie 
McC. Chapman, Frances E. Curb, Velma E. 
Felkner, Gertrude R. McMichael, Hoy N. Stone 
OREGON—Ray F. Buyers, Paul V. Collins, 
Orville A. Colyer, Lamar Ferguson, Lawrence 
D. Fish, Leland Harriman, C. V. Henkle, Lewis 
Holt, Delleen R. Metzger, Alene 8S. Nelson, 
Robert R. Rath, Nora E. W. Gordon 
L. Tuor 
PENNSYLVANIA—Anne R. Barr, Thomas 
K. Barratt, E. Mae Berger, William J. Bozic, 
Bertha Brosky, Anna M. Buck, Kenneth Buck- 
ham, Clara M. Cassel, Samuel L. Clauser, 
Richard M. Edwards, C. Ralph Emery, Regina 
E. Garzoni, James L. Grace, Jr., Henry A. 
Groff, Dorothy C. Hand, Dolores M. Hoffman, 
Ernest J. Holdredge, Russell L. Horchler, 
Beatrice M. Iredale, Joanne L. Kline, Armina 
H. Knight, Theodore H. Kratzke, Mildred 
Krider, Florence E. Learzaf, Muriel R. London, 
Abram P. Morgan, John H. Morgart, Elizabeth 
J. Northey, Joseph Passaro, Henry Powell, 
Walter H. Reese, Jr., Gilmore B. Seavers, J. 
Irvin Shelly, Jane W. Shelly, Daniel P. Spil- 
lane, Irwin W. Stunkard, Arthur J. Welch, 
Carl E. Whipple, John R. Wildrick 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Sanford K. Bradby, 
John R. Harper, H. P. Hutchinson 
TENNESSEE—aAlbert E. Alcock, Ethel F. 
Allen, Nella M. Battle, Doyal Branson, 
Thomas MacBuckley, Bettye Coleman, John T. 
Cunningham, Jr., Frank Ditmore, Orlo R. 
Eager, Helen E. Fulks, Alice N. Harris, James 
O. Knuckles, Peter L. Kyriakos, Mildred L. 
Lindsay, Ethel Mitchell, T. M. Oakley, Ger- 
trude Reed, Ernest Shelton, B. H. Thompson, 
Evelyn Wheeler 
TEXAS—Walter W. Brawn, H. M. Landrum, 
John C. Austin, C. O. Perry, David Walvoord 
UTAH—aAngelene Zimmerman 
WASHINGTON—James D. Abernethy, Viola 
Ala, Donald W. Alexander, Frank R. Ander- 
son, Richard C. Ashton, Pauline A. Beattie, 
Leroy J. Benish, Olga Bringolf, Mary Bus- 
sanich, L. Naomi Cameron, Roy G. Dennis, 
Kathleen Derby, William W. Force, Elsie L. 
Forrester, Gordon M. Friberg, Melvin D. Gid- 
ley, Don N. Granholm, Albert Hayes, Leonard 


Small, 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 


than 1000 outstanding courses. 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTI- 


TUTES IN— 


Government and Politics 


Family Life 


Industrial Education 


Humanities 


Speech and many others 
—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts— 
dintinpulches coleural coneet 
cen 
ted in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 


plays—excursions — 
ganar Poy nt ina 


Lake. FIRST TERM 


SUNE 11-JULY 14 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


W. Holden, Elva C. Hughes, Bruce D. Keane, 
Vernon L. King, Wallace W. Meyer, Kari R. 
Morrison, Gordon I. Nece, Gerald F. Newton, 
Bernard H. Norton, Raymond A. Olson, 
Dorothy Romberg, Robert H. Sabin, Opal 
Sheets, Elsie Stoller, Robert M. Strobe, Mary 
Sullivan, Richard K. Walburn, C. Bernard 
Walter, Howard B. Willis, Bessie F. Winters, 
William Wright, Robert D. Zurfiuh 

WEST VIRGINIA—Polly C. Bannister, Clara 
E. Chapman, Helena Griffin, Carolyn Hicks, 
Chester B. Hiett, John Kingery, Helen. B. 
McClung, Bula M. McNeill, Gladys EB. Nicholas, 
Frankie M. O'Day, J. W. Reynolds, Nancy J. 
Thorne, Katherine Tickle 

WISCO 


INSIN—Leo K. Laughran, Louis Ro- 
mano 
WYOMING—William J. Kupper 


@ The May Journal will carry the “All- 
Star NEA Builders” for January and 


Tue following useful materials may be 
ordered from the NEA and its depart- 
ments, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Prices quoted, except where 
otherwise specified, are for single copies 
and subject to discounts on quantity 
lots of the same item and. issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. 


Business Education 
The Business Teacher Education 
Curriculum, edited by E. C. McGill. 


Discusses curriculum construction, tech- 
(Continued on page 253) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


Two Terms 


June 18- July 21, July 23 - Aug. 25 


Located in the heart of the beautiful Monon- 
gehela National Forest. Delightful, cool climate 
with recreational facilities. Enjoy your studies for 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session,618 Johnston Hall 


extra credit in this vacation-land. Art, English, 
Bible, Social Sciences, Mathematics, Music and 
Science, etc. Special course in Speech Therapy. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


For further information write to: 


The Registrar 


Davis and Elkins College 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


N 
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Jamaica 
is the place to go! 


You'll love Jamaica's foreign charm and 
picturesque beauty, the superb white sand 
beaches and scenic mountains, swimming, 
sailing, skiing, underwater sports in crystal-clear 
waters, golf, tennis, fishing, and Jamaica's unique 
“river-rafting’. There is no better time to go than 
now... everything you desire is here at low 
summer rates (all-expense vacation plans, too). 
You'll dance to Calypso music on flower-scented 
terraces and watch the sheer drama of native 
“fire dances”. The food is excellent. You'll raid 
“Free Port” shops for bargains and can save 
enough to pay for your vacation. Come now and 
learn for yourself why so many people say— 
“Jamaica is the place to go.” 


yy 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


2% hours by air from Miami * 6 hours from New York 
6% hours from Chicago + 4% hours from New Orleans. 
No Passports required. 


See your Travel Agent! 


’ JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
630 5th Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me new color brochure NJ 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 


Biiii | 
Se 


occupation? 
| If any drivers under 25, members of household, please complete following: 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSOWAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY = 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DéTAILED INFORMATION 


LOCATION OF CAR 
OCCUPATION 


I Year] Moke} Model] Cyl. | Engine No. | Body Style | Cost | ur. Date New 0 
De eh GS MS I GS ee Ge 


Excluding to and from work, is car used regularly in business or 


Distance to work .... 


Relation Age Marital Status Male Female No. Children 


Please check pa household flooter nfennation D 


HOW TO RAISE 


$200 
IN TWO WEEKS 


For your group, club, PTA, society 
or organization 


Thousands of school and church groups 
have raised $200 and more for expenses and 
new equipment whe the pleasant, easy 
Ready-Jell way! 

Organizations all over the country have 
consistently raised substantial sums of 
money every year since 1909. The Ready- 
Jell Method is practical and profitable Rete 
offers the advantage of continuing income. 
Write today for complete information. No 
obligation. 


FREE SALES MANUAL 


A basic tool, includes directions, organization 
charts, sales tips, time-tested drive techniques. 
Easily understood guide to fund raising. 


% READY -JELL 


Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. © New York © Chicago * Miami © Toronto, Canada 326 Third Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
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nics for evaluating business-teacher 
education curriculums, and problems. 
1955. 64p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
United Business Education Assn., NEA. 


Family-Life Education 
Framework for Family Life Educa- 
tion by Frances Bruce Strain. Survey 
of presentday programs in sex educa- 
tion. 1956. 117p. $2. American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. 


Home Economics 

Community Resources for Home 
Economics Teaching, DHE Topics—3, 
edited by Merna A. Samples. Nov. 1955. 
15p. 25¢. Dept. of Home Economics, 
NEA. 

Evaluation for the Improvement of 
Family Living. Designed to assist home- 
making teachers in evaluating student 
growth and the effectiveness of their 
programs. 1955. 15p. 25¢. DHE, NEA. 

Homemaking Education for the 
Young Adolescent, DHE Topics—4, by 
Alberta D. Hill. Feb. 1956. 15p. 25¢. 
DHE, NEA. 


Legislation 
Now Is the Time, prepared by the 
Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations. Third printing of booklet de- 
scribing Kelley Bill, HR7535, on fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 1955. 
24p. Free. Legislative Division, NEA. 


Local Associations 

The Local Association Considers ... 
Moral and Spiritual Values. Local As- 
sociation Activities Leaflet, No. 15. 
Prepared to help local associations 
plan a discussion meeting on moral 
and spiritual values in the schools. 
1956 revision. 4p. Free to local associa- 
tion officers. NEA. 


Research 


“Educational and Psychological 
Testing”: Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 Official jour- 
nal of the American Educational Re- 
search Assn. Feb. 1956. 110p. Free to 
AERA members. $1.50 to others. NEA. 


Rural Education 
Leadership in Rural Education, pre- 
pared by the staff of the Division of 
Rural Service, stating the department's 
program and services. 1956. 8p. Free. 
Dept. of Rural Education, NEA. 


Secondary-School Principals 

NASSP Spotlight. New four-page 
publication of the Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, to be issued 
five times a year. Spotlights professional 
activities of significance in junior and 
senior high schools thruout the coun- 


try. Free to members. $1 to non-mem- 
bers. NASSP, NEA. 
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Professional 
Leaders 


Public School Adult Educators 


A. LARRIVIERE, exec. asst., State Dept. 
of Education, Baton Rouge, La., has 
been appointed to the 1955-56 board of 
directors of the Natl. Assn. of Public 
School Adult Educators (an NEA de- 
partment). 


School Administrators 
(March 1956-March 1957) 
President: Paul 
J. Misner, supt. of 
schools, Glencoe, 
Ill. 
President-elect: 
Philip J. Hickey, 
(at left), supt. of 
instruction, St. 
Louis. 
Vicepresident: 
Clyde Parker, 
supt. of schools, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
New member of the executive com- 
mittee (1956-60:) Natt B. Burbank, 
supt. of schools, Boulder, Colo. 


Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
(March 1956-March 1957) 

President: Rob- 
ert S. Gilchrist 
(at right), supt. 
of schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 

President-elect: 

G. Robert Koop- 
man, assoc. supt., 
Michigan Dept. of 
Public Instruc-. 
tion, Lansing. 

Vice president: 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, head, A of 
Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

New members of the executive com 
mittee (1956-1959): William M. Alex- 
ander, coordinator of in-service educa- 
tion, University of Miami, Fla. 

Arthur W. Foshay, director, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Business Education Association 
Southern Region 
(For Calendar Year 1956) 
President: Gladys E. Johnson, chair- 
man, Dept. of Business Education, 
Central High School, Little Rock, Ark. 
First vicepresident: Harry Huffman, 
head, Dept. of Business Education, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
Second vicepresident: Theodore 
Woodward, head, Dept. of Business 


Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. 

Secretary: Lucy Robinson, Training 
School, Georgia State College for Wom- 
en, Milledgeville. 

Treasurer: Vernon Anderson, assoc. 
professor, business education, Murray 
State a Ky. 


dor. 46: Northern New England « drive- 
in conference of community-school ad- 
ministrators, jointly sponsored by the 
Dept. of Rural Education and the AASA, 
NEA, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Apr. 5-7: Southwest regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 

Apr. 8-10: Midwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, jointly sponsored by the 
Dept. of Rural Education and AASA, 
NEA, Omaha. 

Apr. 10-14: Internatl. convention of the 
Internatl. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA, Minneapolis. 

Apr. 11-13: Central district convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, NEA, held jointly 
with Midwest Recreation Assn., Colorado 
Springs. 

Apr. 11-14: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, AAHPER, NEA, Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 11-14: 34th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Apr. 13-18: Natl. biennial meeting of 
Music Educators Natl. Conference, NEA, 
St. Louis. 

Apr. 15-17: Southwest drive-in confer- 
ence of community-school administrators, 
jointly sponsored by the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AASA, NEA, New Orleans. 

Apr. 18-21: New England regional con- 
ference on instruction, NEA in coopera- 
tion with state education associations of 
six New England states, Boston. 

Apr. 22-26: Eastern district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA, Atlantic City. 

Apr. 25-27: Southwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER, NEA, Reno. 

May 3-5: 10th annual AASA workshop 
for presidents of state associations of 
school administrators, NEA, Cincinnati. 

June 10-12: Annual convention of Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America, spon- 
sored by the United Business Education 
Assn., NEA, Washington, D.C. 

June 14-16: Annual convention of Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Assn., a 
region of UBEA, NEA, Wichita, Kansas. 

June 17-21: 20th annual national con- 
ference of the Natl. Assn. of Student Coun- 
cils, Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Toledo. 

June 18-22: Workshop for women deans, 
viceprincipals, and counselors, sponsored 
by the Natl. Assn. of Deans of Women, 
NEA, San Francisco State College. 

June 26-30: 11th annual national con- 
ference, Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA, Parkland, Wash. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


1956 SUMMER SESSION 


June 25-August 3 


POST-SESSION 
“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 6-10 


For information write airmail 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


as, 
z 


Pencils- 


like 
children- 


are 
different 


vA 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter of 
—_ .166 diameter of lead, black 
nish. 


For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 

LADDIE #304, ',” diameter of wood, 
.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 
TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
School line, write 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Division—230-J-4 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Notable Books of 1955 


Forty-six titles are included in the 1955 
list of notable books issued by the Public 
Libraries Division of the American Library 
Association. The books were chosen by 
the Notable Books Council, headed by 
Florence S. Craig. The council was aided 
by 55 participating libraries. 


Solitary Singer by G. W. Allen. Well- 
balanced interpretation of Whitman— 
poet, scholar, and person. 616p. $8. [9] 

World of Albert Schweitzer by Erica 
Anderson. Picture-record. 114p. $5. [4] 

Government by Investigation by Alan 
Bartli. The importance of legislative in- 
vestigation and some dangers in abuse of 
this power. 23lp. $3. [24] 

Prevalence of People by Marston Bates. 
World population from the broad point 
of view of various sciences. 283p. $3.95. [20] 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot by J. A. 
Bishop. 304p. $3.75. [4] 

Mammals of the World, Their Life and 
Habits by Francois Bourliere. Text and 
photographs. 363p. $5. [7] 

New Dimensions of Peace by Chester 
Bowles. The international scene. $4 [4] 

The Lonely Sky by William Bridgeman 
and Jacqueline Hazard. Account of super- 
sonic flight. 316p. $3.95. [6] 

Dead Sea Scrolls by Millar Burrows. 
Scholarly analysis of a significant discovery 
of our time. 480p. $6.50 [24] 

The Edge of the Sea by Rachel Carson. 
Study of the strange life between high and 
low tides. 276p. $3.95. [11] 

America’s Music from the Pilgrims to 
the Present by Gilbert Chase. Panorama 
of our heritage. 733p. $8.50. [10] 

Life and Language in the Old Testa- 
ment by M. E. Chase. The Old Testament 
as a work of literary art and a keen anal- 
ysis of an ancient people. 201p. $3 [13] 

Young Sam Johnson by J. L. Clifford. 
377p. $5.75. [10] 

he Dignity of Man by R. W. Daven- 


port. About conflicts of our time, which . 


may be neither economic nor political, but 
philosophic. 338p. $4. [4] 

The Crime of Galileo by George De 
Santillana. About Galileo and his inquisi- 
tors. 388p. $5.75. [22] 

The Easy Chair by Bernard De Voto. 
365p. $4. [11] 

1,000,000 Delinquents by Benjamin Fine. 
Interviews and case studies. 377p. $4. [25] 

The Sane Society by Erich Fromm. A 
challenge to all who assume that social 
and economic processes must be sane be- 
cause they exist. 370p. $5. [19] 

Toward a Mature Faith by E. R. Good- 
enough. An original solution for man’s lost 
taith and security. 180p. $2.95. [16] 

Inside Africa by John Gunther. Com- 
pendium of knowledge. 952p. $6. [4] 

Hiroshima Diary by Michihiko Hachiya. 
Objective, scientific account of the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima. 238p. $3.50. [23] 

Noble Savage by Lawrence Hanson. A 
biography of Gauguin. 299p. $5. [18] 

Protestant, Catholic, Jew by Will Her- 
berg. A study of the religious situation in 
America. 320p. $4. [2] 

Frontiers of Astronomy by Fred Hoyle. 
New ideas in astronomy. 360p. $5. [4] 


Apes, Angels and Victorians by William 
Irvine. Information and humor about 
Darwin, Huxley, and the impact of Dar- 
win’s theory on his times. 399p. $5. [10] 

The Supreme Court in the American 
System of Government by R. H. Jackson. 
Acute commentary. 92p. $2. [5] 

The World We Live In by the Life mag- 
azine editorial staff and Lincoln Barnett. 
Superbly illustrated. 304p. $13.50. [21] 

Gift from the Sea by A. M. Lindbergh. 
Describes the author's search for inner 
peace. 127p. $2.75. [14] 

France Against Herself by Herbert Lue- 
thy. A study of France's appalling prob- 
lems. 476p. $6.50. [15] 

The Living Stage by Kenneth Macgowan 
and William Melnitz. A_ well-illustrated 
history of the theater. 543p. 38. [16] 

Nectar in a Sieve by Kamala Markan- 
daya. Realistic novel of Indian peasant 
life. 248p. $3.50. [1] 

Crossbowman’s Story by G. R. Millar. 
Fictionized biography of explorer Orel- 
lana and his trip from Peru down the 
Amazon. 353p. $3.95. [7] 

The Family of Man by New York (City) 
Museum of Modern Art. Excellent repro- 
duction of photographs from an exhibit 
prepared by Edward Steichen. 207p. $10. 
(Pa. $1. Maco Mag.) [21] 

The Self and the Dramas of History by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Analysis of the impact 
upon western civilization of the tensions 
between Hebraic and Hellenic culture. 
246p. $3.75. [20] 

The Cornerstone by Zoé Oldenbourg. 
The cornerstone is Christianity. 482p. 
$4.50. [14] 

Wild America by R. T. Peterson and 
James Fisher. Highly perceptive observa- 
tions of naturalists. 434p. $5. [11] 

Qataban and Sheba by Wendell Phillips. 
Account of archeological treasure hunting. 
8361p. $5. [3] 

Wanted: an Asian Policy by E. O. Rei- 
schauer. Readable diagnosis of our prob- 
lems in Asia. 276p. $3.75. [7] 

Tiger of the Snows by Tenzing Norgay 
with James Ramsey Ullman. Ascent of 
Mount Everest in 1953. 294p. $4.50. [17] 

The Opposing Self by Lionel Trilling. 
Distinguished essays. 232p. $3.50.. [24] 

American Skyline by Christopher Tun- 
nard and H. H. Reed. A fine presentation 
of city planning, architectural tradition, 
and industrial progress. 302p. $5. [11] 

The Dark Eye in Africa by Laurens Van 
der Post. An Afrikaner's view of his coun- 
try’s spiritual problems. 224p. $3. [12] 

China Under Communism by R. L. 
Walker. An analysis of communism’s im- 
pact upon China. 403p. $4.50. [26] 

The Open Heart by Edward Weeks. A 
philosophy of life beautifully written by 
the long-time editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 236p. $3.50. [8] 

A Train of Powder by Rebecca West. 
Six essays on guilt and punishment. 310p. 
$3.75. [24] 

How Far the Promised Land? by Walter 
White. America’s progress in race rela- 
tions. 256p. $3.50. [24] 


Publishers 


[1] The John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. [2] Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
[3] Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. [4] Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. [5] Harvard 
University Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. [6] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. [7] Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. [8] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Bea- 
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con St., Boston 6 [9] The Macmillan Co., 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. [10] McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. [11] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston 7. [12] William Morrow & Co., 
425 4th Ave., New York 16. [13] W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., New York 
3. [14] Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave., 
New York 14. [15] Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 150 E. 52nd St., New York 22. [16] 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 
11. [17] G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. [18] Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
[19] Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. [20] Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597-599 5th Ave., New York 17. 
[21] Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20. [22] University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. [23] 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill. [24] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. [25] World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2. [26] Yale 
University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 
7, Conn. 


National Best-Sellers of 1955 


Tue following list of best-sellers is 
reprinted from Publishers Weekly for 
January 21, 1956. Titles are arranged ac- 
cording to bookstore sales only and peren- 
nial best-sellers such as the Bible have 
been omitted. 


FICTION 


Marjorie Morningstar by Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. 191,349. 

Auntie Mame by Patrick Dennis. Van- 
guard Press. 150,000. 

Andersonville by MacKinlay Kantor. 
World Publishing Co. 121,000. 

Bonjour Tristesse by Francoise Sagan. 
Dutton. 120,000. 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit by 
Sloan Wilson. Simon & Schuster. Just un- 
der 100,000. 

Something of Value by Robert Ruark. 
Doubleday. 93,757. 

Not As a Stranger by Morton Thomp- 
son. Scribner. No figures given. 

No Time for Sergeants by Mac Hyman. 
Random House, 92,000. 

The Tontine by Thomas B. Costain. 
Doubleday. 75,298. 

Ten North Frederick by John O’Hara. 
Random House. 65,900. 


NONFICTION 


1. Gift from the Sea by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. Pantheon Books. 430,000. 

2. The Power of Positive Thinking by 
Norman Vincent Peale. Prentice-Hall. 
378,000. 

3. The Family of Man by Edward 
Steichen. Simon & Schuster and Maco 
Magazine Corp. 364,000 paper-bound; 
15,000 hardbound edition. 

4. A Man Called Peter by Catherine 
Marshall. McGraw-Hill. No figures given. 

5. How To Live 365 Days a Year by 
John A. Schindler. Prentice-Hall. 235,000. 

6. Better Homes and Gardens Diet Book. 
Meredith Publishing Co. 130,021. 

7. The Secret of Happiness by Billy 
Graham. Doubleday. 115,697. 

8. Why Johnny Can’t Read by Rudolf 
Flesch. Harper. No figures given. 

9. Inside Africa by John Gunther. 
Harper. No figures given. 

10. Year of Decisions by Harry S. Tru- 
man. Doubleday. 74,820. 
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Enjoy a ‘“do-as-you- 
like” vacation in 


CALIFORNIA 


via UNITED AIR LINES! 


Fares as low as $76, 
plus tax from Chicago 


Now have the kind of summer 
vacation you’ve always longed 
for. United offers an interesting 
variety of low-cost, all inclusive 
tours from 7 to 15 days. Or, if you 
prefer, plan your own individual 
“tailor-made” vacation doing ex- 
actly what you want to do for 
however long you like. United will 
handle all the details arranging 
for lodging, sightseeing and round 
trip transportation. The cost is 
surprisingly low so write today! 


Send for free folders or 
contact an authorized travel agent. 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
, send free illustrated folder ee 


and details for United’s 
Cobos vacations as low as $227.38 
for 9 days from Chicago plus tax. 
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PSR SRE RAMSEY TPT SA 


Principals have discovered that students 
trained on IBM Electrics type better and 
faster on all typewriters—even manuals. 
And this results in happier, more confident 
students who are getting the best possible 
training for the best jobs of the future. 





Bae PS me 


Teachers say their jobs are so much 
easier and more successful when they 
teach on IBM Electrics. Complicated car- 
riage and stroking drills can be eliminated 
or simplified—leaving more time to con- 
centrate on overall typing techniques. 








International Business Machines Corporation ELECTRIC 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N: Y. TYPEWRITERS 
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IBM ELECTRICS 





















School board members are aware of the 
growing trend toward electrics in modern 
business today —and of the preference for 
the IBM Electric*. They feel schools must 
keep pace with this trend in order to 
prepare students best for future jobs. 






Superintendents find the IBM Electric is 
undoubtedly the best typewriter buy for 
today’s school needs. Because schools can 
expect longer and better service from the 
4 IBM, the per-student cost of a switch to 
74 «the IBM Electric is surprisingly low. 


i ; 
DN. Yer Seats olla he 


3\-.OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 















































Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
fascinating historic and picturesque state of 
Yhree cultures—indian, Spanish and Modern. 


The climate is high, dry and sunny, with ex- 
hilarating days and blanket-cool nights. All sum- 
mer activities, trips to scenic wonders. 


The University is fully accredited by North Cen- 
tral Association and others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors. Special activities include 
Archaeological Field School, Conference in _ 
ondary Citizenship Education, Pre-College Pro- 
gram for High School Graduates, High School 
Music Clinic. 


Workshops for 1956 summer session include 
Puppetry and Creative Dramatics, Intercultural 
Relations, Basic Communications, Speech Correc- 
tion, Teaching Spanish in the Elementary School. 








UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
N Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Please send me your Free Bulletin. 





Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
= extra cost, are offered with new-p 
s, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
Write for catalog, direct prices and gears 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 





Vel Tick mae 36 CHURCH ST. Keel) aile\ 7 








Onper publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.) , Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Child Growth and Development 


Children, a professional journal on 
services for children and on child life. 
Published six times annually by the U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Developments in child health and welfare 
since the passage of the Social Security Act. 
25¢ per copy. Annual subscription $1.25. 
Supt. Doc. 


Citizenship 
Annie Doesn’t Litter Any More. A book- 
let of classroom activities to help keep 
America beautiful. 1955. 24p. 20¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


Famous Words of Freedom. Contents 
include quotations under these headings: 
“Historic Words of Freedom,” “Contem- 
porary Voices,” “Poetry of Freedom,” and 
“On Documents of Freedom.” 1955. 23p. 
15¢. Quantity discounts. Freedom House, 
20 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


The Role of Political Parties by Joseph 
C. Harsch. One of a series of pamphlets 
designed to increase the knowledge of men 
and women about government. 1955. 33p. 
25¢. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 461 4th Ave., New York 16. 


Handbooks 


Children’s Body Measurements for Plan- 
ning and Equipping Schools, Handbook 
for School Officials and Architects. Gives 
body measurements of children in charac- 
teristic working positions at desks, tables, 
laboratories, and shop benches. 1955. 113p. 
50¢. Supt. Doc. 


Handbook, Office of Education. Free. 
Publication Services, Inquiry Unit, Office 
of Education, U.S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Washington 25, D.C. 


Health and Mental Health 


Mental Health and Guidance for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Reprinted from Vol. | 
of Special Education for the Exceptional. 
Includes eight articles, bibliography, and 
a list of voluntary mental-health societies 
in the United States. 1955. 80p. $1.25. Por- 
ter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


Polio—A High-School Assembly Kit. Out- 
lines a choice of programs for student 
participation: panel, quiz, skit, film, drama, 
talks, and booklets of source material. 1955. 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25 - Aug. 4; Aug. 6- Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished orofessors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on and 
near the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 















THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 2 - AUG. 8 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Tenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION for 
elementary and high school teachers. Conver- 
sation with individual tutor. Spanish lectures 
repeated in English af another hour. Vacation 
attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room 
and board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 





Sun, Surf, 


and 






UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1956 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . . Specialized Re- 
gional Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting 
and Resident Faculty . . . Write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 14, Hawaii. 


June 27 to August 27 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 


Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 
DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 
2701 Manhattan Ave. 





Baltimore 15, Md. 






GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 


“ny will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
gy 11, courses in art, folklore, geogra- 
istory, language and literature. $225 

covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 





AROUND ru: WORLD “cox” "1388 


By air from $1798. Japan & Orient from A a 
See more... spend less. Write for booklet 6. 


EUTOpe omnnsaoo 


= 
Motor trips 599, incl. steamer. Also 
college creat rips. No greater value any- 


where. Bookl re 
“* For the Young of all Ages”’ 
Ask Your Travel Agent 
545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dept. Ni. MU 2-6544 
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Free. Division of Public Education, Natl. 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 120 
Broadway, New York 5. 


International Now you can BUILD LASTING 


Unesco Posters entitled ‘“‘Knowledge 
Knows No Frontiers.” Set of 16 (1334” x $ ok L Li G POW 7 @ 
20”). Suitable for classroom display. $1. 
Unesco Publications Center, 475 5th Ave., : ‘ 
New York 17. .+ + through easily established 


Music phonetic principles 


The Function of Music in the Second- and word-structural patterns 
ary-School Curriculum. Published by the 
Music Educators Natl. Conference in 
cooperation with the Natl. Assn. of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 1952. 60p. $1. MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Pan American Day 


Objectives of U. S. Foreign Policy in See a aoe Ee 
Latin America. Department of State pub- Wer : THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 


lication. Five speeches by Henry F. Hol- ners: ees Grades 2-8, clothbound 


land, Asst. Secy. of State for Inter-Ameri- . ia By May Lambader and William Kottmeyer 
can Affairs. 1955. 51p. 25¢. Supt. Doc. — 


4 = These spelling authorities give you a new approach 
Tue four items listed below make up a 5 am to teaching spelling! Children develop spelling 
kit, available free in limited quantities [| power by: seeing the word structure, hearing the 
from the Pan American Union, 17th St. 4 sounds within the word, thinking how to spell 
between Constitution Ave. and C St. N.W., : apt a is seen and heard, writing and using 
Washington 6, D. C. ih : - 
How To Celebrate Pan American Day, : | THE NEW SPELLING GOALS reviews the 
Abril 14. 8 3 phonetic and structural skills at every level. /1’s 
” vis cai ma Ga Seen tia ' the logical way to strengthen reading ability! Also 


: d provides well illustrated, built-in dictionary train- 
American Nations Members of the OAS. ALSO SEE: THE NEW ing program, a clever variety of activities, and 
Contains basic information, map, and 


planned language arts correlation. 
flag of each country. 1956. 41p. GOALS IN SPELLING 
Pan Americanism at Work. Background Alternate WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO, 
Text-workbook 


material for general information or for Series $t. Lovis 3 + Dallas 1 * Pasadena 2 
the use of teachers, club and study-group 


leaders, publicity chairmen, and editors. en Oe ‘ / — ~~ -~—S* You’ ll also 

1956. 17p. Pe eb re ae = S want to 
Photo Flashes of the 21 American Re- visit: 

publics. A picture poster. ~ 


Organization of American States. Traces MOUNT RAINIER 
evolution of inter-American cooperation j Recreation-filled 
from its inception to the OAS of today. i ‘ national park 
Includes a two-page organizational chart 
of OAS, a map, and 34 illustrations. For wlan ; ae TACOMA 
use in schools, colleges, and adult study ; * > cawry Br 
groups. 1955. 74p. 25¢. Publications Div., bia J 


lympi 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. : : Nations! Forks 


Science er ‘ 

Why Animals Don’t Need Maps. Satur- , : vty oe 
day Evening Post reprint. Useful in biol- \: Fishing, boating, 
ogy and physics classes. Grades 10-12. 1955. is golf 
4p. Free. Educational Bureau, Curtis Pub. 


Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia 5. OLYMPIC 


Teacher Education a Saraae 
Companion Volume to Teacher Educa- Grand Coulee Dam on the ae River national park 
tion: The Decade Ahead. Report of clinic See giant Grand Coulee Dam in 
sessions of the DeKalb conference. 1955. i 
80p. Free. Natl. Commission on Teacher % WA S H ! N GTO N STATE 
Education and Professional Standards, Giant dams, lovely countryside, vast national parks, beau- 


NEA. tiful lakes, mountains, fine cities—so much to see and do 
while attending summer sessions* in Washington State. 
Teaching Aids 


Audio-Visual Materials for Teaching Eeautitul, toll color booklet : —— — ee ae 
Reading compiled by Robert Leestma. — pr State Wy me Olympia, Washington 
Comprehensive listing of the films, film- Yours for the asking: @ nS BD i By bey mg 
strips, slides, flat pictures, recordings, and other booklets describing your special 


special devices, commercially available, interest in: a 


4 é s RECREATION PHOTOGRAPHY ao Be RA ORs Se 
that are useful in the teaching of reading. CRUISING a UNTAINS and PARKS «|: las EARNS NEE ERS 
1954. 108p. $1.50. Slater’s Book Store, 336 Check 


SS aes lle rage ones = want) PLEASE PRINT 
S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. school aarmadion chiapas Fe said 


CHIEF JOSEPH 
DAM 


Photogenic, 
scenic wonder 
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PR AE AT TE LE CT NT 


NEW HORIZONS 


A suaqgestion we hope prov 


interesting and usefi 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 


‘ PUEBLO INDIANS 
() 


this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 


at first hand, it is all so real. 


2. Soundbook—PvUEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 


gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine_man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 


The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


if further interested: — If this souNDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANC3, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—334 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s.Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 


—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 


Teen Agers Ask __ 


WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL? 


With clear thinking and a wise choice, typical teen-age boys and girls debate 
this vital question in a thrilling dramatic discussion-type film of superior 


quality. A film you can be sure will have a good 
utes; Color $78.00; Black and white $45.00. nee 


reception. 16 mm, 12 Min- 


FILMS FOR TEACHING CHARACTER | 


“*THE CHOICE IS 
Alcohol education 


tie, true to life. 


YOURS" — Drama 
at its best. 23 Minutes $75.00. 


“ANY BOY—U.S.A.""— For Junior Hi Church, 
ping, convincing. Color $160.00, Reb hr 


“LIQUID LORE’’— Presents the im: of water 


and the menace of 


, 20 Minutes. $85.00. 


Catalog “Facts and Features’’ FREE t. 
Particulars of loan privileges gladly coupled. 


| SIGNAL PRESS Diinsron, wumors 


Three Weeks Can 
Make a Difference 


Tuis summer, the tranquil little 
town of Bethel, Maine, will once 
again be the scene of exciting ac- 
tivity. The stimulation is provided 
by the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development (an 
NEA-sponsored project) , which for 
some years has held two three-week 
sessions on the Gould Academy 
campus. This year’s are to be June 
17-July 6 and July 22-August 10. 

Here, clad in the gay informality 
of summer play clothes and work- 
ing in an atmosphere of easy com- 
radeship, about 125 men and 
women in each session develop a 
laboratory situation to study hu- 
man relations. 

Those who have attended in the 
past say they will never be quite 
the same again. One reason is that 
they come away with a clear picture 
of how others see them and an 
equally clear picture of how to elim- 
inate some of the flaws and snags 
that have been interfering with 
their effectiveness in working with 
groups. Another reason is that 
many of them get their first aware- 
ness of the subtle but powerful 
forces affecting group behavior. 

The saying, “No man is an is- 
land,” is particularly true of edu- 
cators, who are almost continuously 
involved in various kinds of group 
work, whether as teachers, coun- 
selors, administrators, or officers of 
education associations. 

The knowledge and experience- 
centered training acquired at Bethel 
are valuable assets. By means of 
lectures, practice in group situa- 
tions, and role-playing, participants 
learn how to: 

Make a quick diagnosis of what's 
going on in a group 

Gain insight into their own be- 
havior as members of a group 

Gauge the effect of their own be- 
havior on the group 

Develop group leadership skill 

Evaluate evidence on human re- 
lations turned up by research, 

If you would like to take part 
in this kind of learning under the 
supervision of a faculty of experts, 
write for further information to: 
NTLGD, NEA, 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington 6,D.C. + # 
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¢ A group of teachers from schools 
in the Alexis I. duPont Special 
School District, Kennett Pike, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, supplied the 
items for this month’s “Here’s an 
Idea.” Thomas W. Howie, super- 
intendent of schools, served as co- 
ordinator. 


Story-Telling Art Revived 


As PART of their service as junior 
librarians, 10 boys and girls in our 
fifth and sixth grades are success- 
fully helping to revive the almost 
lost art of story-telling. They are 
learning to select and memorize 
stories and then tell them to the 
lower grades. The tape recorder, 
which is used at semi-monthly prac- 
tice sessions, is a valuable training 
aid. 

In actual narration, picture books 
are effectively used. The youngsters 
show the pictures as they tell the 
story. Their ease and grace has ap- 
pealed to their young listeners, and 
to adult and TV audiences, as well. 

These boys and girls have learned 
an interesting and useful art. 

—KAY HOowIE, librarian, Green- 
ville Elementary School. 


Tape Recordings Help 
Conferences 


Tape recordings can assist greatly 
in reviewing the pupil's progress 
during parent-teacher conferences. 
Parents enjoy hearing their child 
report on a book or on reference 
work done during a unit. The re- 
cordings also give the parents an 
opportunity to note some areas of 
weakness which they, perhaps, can 
help to improve. 

—GEORGE DUBIN, fourth- and fifth- 
grade teacher, Greenville Elemen- 
tary School. 


Work Outline for Student 
Typists 

AN OUTLINE of work to be done, 
covering a period of six weeks, is en- 
thusiastically received by my type- 
writing classes, The outline is given 
to students after they have learned 
to apply the basic manipulative 
skills to tabulation, letter forms, 
manuscripts, and the like. As each 
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student completes the work, he puts 
it into a booklet, which he turns in 


the week before the end of the- 


marking period. 

The outline enables the student 
to set up his work according to his 
ability without competing with the 
best typists in the class on daily as- 
signments. 

—VIRGINIA CONLON, business-edu- 
cation teacher, Alexis I. duPont 
High School. 


Posting Deadlines 


BULLETINBOARDS can be a valu- 
able focal point for class activities. 
After the teacher and the students 
have planned the programs for 
work and other projects, these 
schedules are posted on the bulle- 
tinboard. This method eliminates 
endless questioning about dead- 
lines and helps develop individual 
responsibility. 

—BARBARA BEYER, seventh-grade 
teacher, Alexis I. duPont High 
School. 


Quotations in Shorthand Class 


PuT a famous quotation on the 
blackboard in shorthand before 
class and see how many of your stu- 
dents can transcribe it by the time 
you have finished taking attendance 
or doing other preliminary tasks. 

—MILOW HOWARD, business-educa- 
tion teacher, Alexis I. duPont High 
School. 


Keep Discussion “on the Ball” 


WHEN discussion interest is strong 
but order difficult to maintain in 
my seventh-grade core class, we play 
“conversation ball” this way: I 
reach for a small rubber ball on my 
desk, toss it up, catch it, and gain 
control of the “conversation.” No 
one else may speak until I’ve tossed 
the ball—and the right to the floor 
—to him. 

A small miracle seems to accom- 
pany this simple ritual. Hands wave 
wild requests for the ball, but 
tongues are checked. We observe a 
fundamental parliamentary rule: 
the ball must always go back to the 
chair before it passes to another 
speaker. To speak without it is a 
violation, forfeiting the ball-carry- 
ing right until all other “players” 
have had their say. 

—JAMES LOVALL, seventh- and 
eighth-grade teacher, Alexis I. du- 
Pont High School. 


Going Abroad? 


SAVE 10% At 


Hotels, Restaurants, Shops 
And Clubs In 75 Countries 


Get your vacation wholesale! Save $250 
even more on your trip abroad. Over 
750 recommended business establish- 
ments throughout the world have signed 
agreements to allow 10% discount when 
you show your A.T.A. Travelers Dis- 
count Card. A.T.A. membership helps 
you become an experienced traveler— 
Stretches your traveling budget. 


MEMBERSHIP ENTITLES YOU TO 


(1) TRAVELERS DISCOUNT 
CARD that allows you 10% dis- 
count. (2) International Address 
Book lists over 750 recommended 
hotels, restaurants, shops and 
clubs where English is spoken. 
(3) Streeter’s INTERNATION- 
AL GUIDE gives you the know- 
how of experienced travelers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Membership for 1956 Only $5 


Send Your Check To 


AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1424 K St. WW. = Washington, D. C. 


TEACH YOUR CLASS ABOUT 
THIS EXCITING AIR AGE! 


JOIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI’S 


AVIATION 
WORKSHOP 


JULY 9 through AUG. 17 


Add first-hand knowledge of the Air Age 
to your kit of teaching tools! The Uni- 
versity of Miami offers an AVIATION 
WORKSHOP especially designed to equip 
primary and secondary school teachers 
with stimulating new curriculum materials 
on aviation. (Six credits.) 


All phases of socio-economic and Do ter 
effects of the airplane are studied. Subjects 
range from navigation, meteorology and 
the technical aspects of gliders and jets 
to aviation youth organizations and Gov- 
ernment control. iami’s International 
Airport foene and facilities provide 
tours and background information. 


Recreational program includes swimming, 
sports and parties with congenial com- 
panidns. $222 covers tuition, room, meals 
ae all facilities on the beautiful 240-acre 
campus. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS 
— se me om a So ee Me Sey Get eS ae 


Director of Air Age Education, Box 8065-B 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


Please send me complete description of 
this and other dynamic Workshops and 
courses. 


UNUSUAL 
SCANDINAVIAN VACATION 
$1150.00 eqaryaine: Unopeiied Fistend; F lerde 


mark; Nine Day iNerth Cc M Mink Sus Crulee: 
Two Tour Conductors; Exes lent tele: Three, Meats 
Dally; Amster <on, at 
air cost: Moscow by 

NORTHLAND TOURS 
Box 10 Waverly, Dept. L Baltimore 18, Md. 


June 27, 
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1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Jn the Valloy of the Sum “ 


MEMBER N.AT.A SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOU TWWEST 


ALTIM' RE TEACHERS School and coll placement (East and South) 
B Oo in tonshinn. pa oe or sa and teacher-training. 
AGENCY Write, telling us about your qualifications. 32nd 


William K. Yocum, Manager year. 
"S Member N.A.T.A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


CLINTON ua 


. R. Cozzens, M 
©. 5 eee A. "TA. 36th Year 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1303 Central N. E., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 





The opportunities for teachers are so great 
throughout the country that unusual posi- 
tions for advancement are available for 
those who are registered with us. 


Our Service is Nation-Wide 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

$s a position in the Midwest, West or 
we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
—; _. Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 


For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT. 





INDEX 


534 16th Street 


Denver 2. Colorado 


TEACHERS” 
PLACEMENT BUREAU ®@ 
* —— the Schools of the Nation— 


Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


Free Enrollment— 


Exp rienced Qualified Personnel 








CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg. 


Spokane 4, Wash. 


Good TEACHING positions in California, Oregon, Washington, nine 
other Western States and Alaska. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Agency's 75th yr. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








TEACH AND LIVE 
in 
SCENIC NEW ENGLAND 








Excellent Salaries 
EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 

64 Austin St. Portsmouth, N. H. 
Professional Service for Professional People 
ANATIONAL SERVICE Efiicicnt, reliable 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
Teachers Agency agement for three 

Original Albert—Since 1885 generations. 
25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

guaranteed Placement Plan 

Write 
“Largest Personnel Service in the 

Mountain West since 1945” 


Pleasant Relationships 
Paul J. Wenners, Ed.D., Mgr. 
and personalized 
ALBER direct Albert man- 
Member NATA 
NOW Save up to $240 with our exclusive, 
Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 
R 
University Idg. 910-16th St.—Denver 2, Colo. 








COME TO ALASKA and teach in the Terri- 
torial Schools. Kindergarten through twelfth 
grade positions available in all parts of 
Aiaska, beginning salaries from $4200.00 
to $5320.00. For details write Commissioner 
of Education, P. O. Box 1841, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Learn how = can publish, promote and distribute 
. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 


your book. All subjects considered 


In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1910 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
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THE) Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATE 
ESTABLISHED IN 

KINDERGARTEN J 

23 E. Jackson Blvd. « Chic 


MEMBER NATA 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Member of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





TEACHERS 


California ofters YOU the most in high salaries, 
starting at $3800 to $5000 ding on train- 
ing and experience. Liberal retirement and 
tenure. California is hiring NOW for September. 
Write us for information. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
453 S. Spring Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WHY NOT COME WEST? 
Excellent salaries and opportunities 
Good confidential service 


ACE TEACHER BUREAU 


M. E. Brooks, Mgr.—Life Member, NEA 
1237 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Arizona 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book"’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-59 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


TEACHER 
(Junior High School French) 


To teach ninth grade French, plus art 
and music. Minimum 3 years experi- 
ence. For company-operated school in 
Saudi-Arabia. 


Write giving full particulars regarding 
personal history and work experience. 
Please include telephone number. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 127 


ARABIAN AMERICAN 


OIL COMPANY 
505 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 





Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


o HIGHER INCOME 


California needs 
elementary teach- e@ MORE SECURITY 


ers experienced or | @ MILDER CLIMATE 


not. Experienced | e IDEAL TEACHING 
teachers often CONDITIONS 
start from $4,600 
up. Potential of 
$6,500. FREE infor- 
mation about 
cer tification. 


Individual attention 
No registration fee 
AGENCY \ Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





EARN EXTRA INCOME 


Build your own dignified busi- 
ness in spare time. No invest- 
ment, all supplies free. No 
experience necessary—easy to 
get started. J. Moody, Cali- 
fornia, netted $3750 in profits 
last year. Represent America’s 
largest creators of fine custom 
shirts. Write A. F. Hess, Presi- 
dent, for complete details. 


Henlein Brothers = Company 


203 West Sth Street 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If you are the talented author of an un- 
— manuscript, let us help you gain 
the recognition you deserve. We wij! pubjish 
your book—we will edit, desi print, pro- 
mote, advertise and sell it! , subsidies, 
good royalties. 
Write for free booklet, Dept. EA-456. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y- 
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LocaL-¢ 


It’s a good idea... 


To hold an instructional workshop. 
The Newark Teachers Association 
planned a conference devoted to “A 


New Look at Learning.” The panel ° 


topics dealt with improvement of the 
reading program, problems of youth, 
advances in the psychology of learn- 
ing, and improvement of arithmetic 
skills. President of the association is 
John Sheps. 


To pay tribute to a hard-working 
teacher in the local association thru 
the columns of the official paper. The 
San Diego Teachers Association runs 
an “Orchid of the Month” feature reg- 
ularly in its publication to praise a 
teacher who has done an exceptional 
job for the association. A recent or- 
chid went to Eugene Peshel, chairman 
of the legislative committee. Eugene 
Brucker is president of SDTA. 


To publicize the widespread com- 
munity activities of the teachers in 
your schools. The Louisville (Ky.) 
Education Association published an 
illustrated booklet setting forth the 
numerous community projects in which 
Louisville’s 2000 teachers engaged. 
Among services participated in by 
their teachers were community drives, 
hospital work, blood-bank donations, 
scout work, women’s clubs, city recrea- 
tion, and civilian defense. President of 
LEA is G. Charlton Hummel. 


To start association members and 
new teachers off right at the beginning 
of each school year. The Cleveland 
Education Association annually pre- 
pares a booklet, Let’s Start Right with 
the Things Youll Want To Know. 
It contains useful information and 
serves as a handy reference thruout the 
year. The booklet covers information 
on sick leave, housing service, and 
substitutes. It includes a calendar of 
school, CEA, OEA, and NEA events. 
Craig Seasholes is president of the as- 
sociation. 


To organize a retired teachers club. 
The professional welfare committee of 
the Tillamook County unit of the 
Oregon Education Association has sent 
out a call to retired teachers. If a suf- 
ficient number are interested, they will 
be organized into a club of their own. 
Eventually, the club will become a 
part of the unit. Donald Spiering is 
president of the unit. 
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IN 1956 


SPEND THE SUMMER IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 
UNDERGRADUATE 


AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Six Weeks — Six Credits 
Course Fee: $60.00 


Bulletin and Application Now Available 


Address: S. H. Manning, Co-Director 
Summer Session, University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut 


| 


STEWART HArRRAL, director of 
public-relations studies at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, who serves as 
collector and editor of this month’s 
“Recess,” is the author of Tested 
Public Relations for Schools and 
eight other volumes. 


No matter what happens to you 
as a teacher, it is well to remember 
that defeat isn’t bitter unless you 
swallow it. 

Small boy explaining broken win- 
dow in school building to principal: 
“I was cleaning my slingshot and it 
went off.” 

All of your students need love— 
especially when they do not deserve 
it. 

Have you heard of the little boy 
who was filling out an information 
card? At the space marked “age,” he 
carefully wrote, “atomic.” 

Sometimes silence is the best way 
to yell at the top of your voice. 


A good teacher is one whose ears 
get as much exercise as his mouth 
does. 


Two types of teachers who never 
quite click: those who cannot do 
what they are told, and those who 
can do nothing else. 


Public relations reminder: Tact 
is the knack of making a point with- 
out making an enemy. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


April brings us Easter joy, 
‘Along with ducks and chicks. 
My room is full of quacks and peeps! 
P’m really in a fix! 
—FSP 
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\' MOST everything we read, hear, 
FAX and see, we evaluate in terms of 


possible JOURNAL use. We share with 
you this month some of the grist for an 
editor's mill. 


SS. 


Sometimes I watch TV with Susie, 
the little girl next door, whose parents 
care little what program absorbs her, 
so long as it keeps her out of their way. 

“That's murder music,”” she says of 
the theme song of a blood-curdling 
program. I lose track of which charac- 
ters are which, but Susie, the expert, ex- 
plains, “These are the goods, and those 
are the bads.”’ 

Experiencing TV with this veteran 
viewer, I am reminded of the advice of 
Martha Eliot, head of the Children’s 
Bureau, to the people whose programs 
keep children’s eyes and ears glued to 
TY 
by teachers, also: Give children more 
and 


Her words deserve consideration 


heroes fewer villains on whom 
they can pattern their lives 

“Encourage them to identify with 
persons, imaginary or real, whom they 
can admire and love. Let us be done 
with extolling characters who are sim- 
ply smarter, more cagey, or more crafty 
than the next one. 

“Let us seck out the unstoried people 
in all walks of life who, without public 
acclaim, are getting their satisfactions 
out of serving, not besting, other peo- 
ple. Let us dramatize for children the 
lives of people who trust others and 


who have faith in themselves.” 


__S== 


‘A FEW years ago,” Simeon Stylites 
wrote in one of his columns in The 
Christian Century, “Gerald W. John- 
son made an injured complaint that the 
great composers haven't done right by 
the flute players: "The man who can 
rest for 7 this man 
Haydn expects the flutes to do in one 
place, and then come in correctly on the 
upbeat of the 75th, is a man of high 
and estimable qualities. In the first 
place, he who can do it has learned to 
concentrate. In the second place, he has 
developed mental tenacity, for 74 meas- 
ures last a long time. In the third place, 
he has mental precision, or he will nev- 


# measures, as 
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er come in on the last beat. Finally, he 
not only has to come in, but he must 
come in forte; that demands self-confi- 
dence.’ 

“Mr. Johnson calls that the art of 
coming in. It is a good one to practice, 
for most of us are flutists; we are not 
cast for the aria or any big solo part; 
we Just come in. 

“Of course, one of the fine parts of 
this art of coming in is to know when 
to stay out. That goes particularly for 
parents. When the youngsters are mak- 
ing their first stabs on their own, just 
remember that there any music 
here for you to play. Pipe down. Lay 
aside the big tuba that you like so well. 
Don't blow a blast on it. Don't even 
toot on the piccolo.” 

Simeon might have added that this 
goes for teachers, too. How many times 


isn't 


tuba 
when the score did not call for you to 
come in? And do you resist that almost 


have you blown a blast on the 


irresistible toot on the piccolo ? 
> 
We REviVI 


suggestions made by two teachers of 


for your consideration 


yesterday: 

William Lyon Phelps: ‘Constant 
and tremendous enthusiasm for the sub- 
While one is 
actually teaching it, this thing, what- 
ever it may be, should seem to be the 
most important thing in time or eter- 
nity.” Dr. Phelps quoted a brilliant 
teacher, who had taught a certain sub- 
ject thousands of times: “Sometimes I 
feel wildly enthusiastic; other times I 
have no enthusiasm at all. When I have 


ject taught is essential 


no enthusiasm, then I create it.” 
“Just as enthusiasm and force are 
contagious, continued Dr. Phelps, ‘‘so 
are lassitude and indifference. I asked 
a student once what was the matter 
with a certain teacher. 
“Well,” he said, 


arace.. 


‘our classroom 1s 
. to see who will get to sleep 
first, the class or the teacher.’ 

“And_ the emanates 
force, in some altogether mysterious 
manner, gets it back. .. . I do not 
know how many times I have risen in 


teacher who 


the morning feeling so weary and ill 
that I wondered if I could get to the 
college. Then at the end of the hour's 
teaching, I have felt a veritable glow 
of life and energy.” 

William James: ‘‘Just as a bicycle- 
chain may be too tight, so may one’s 
carefulness and conscientiousness be so 
tense as to hinder the running of one’s 








mind. . .. One ounce of good nervous 
tone in an examination is worth many 
If you 
want really to do your best in an ex- 
amination, fling away the book the 
day before . . . go out and play, or go 
to bed and sleep, and. . 


pounds of anxious study. 


the results 
next day will encourage you to use 
the method permanently.” 
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A FATHER in line ahead of me at 
the suburban supermarket told the man 
ahead of him that he was apprehensive 
as to what his daughter's teacher thinks 
of him. Seems that one night last 
week to pay the paper boy he borrowed 
a dollar from first-grader Gail, who's 
thrifty and money-conscious. 

The next day, shortly before noon, 
he got to worrying lest he had taken 
her lunch money. He left his office, 
hurried to the school, knocked at the 
door of her classroom and asked to 
speak with Gail 

“Do you have any money ?”” he asked 
anxiously, 

“Yes,” she answered in cool tones 
clearly audible to the teacher, “but you 
can’t have any more. I gave you all I 
could spare last night.” 


———— 


A NEWSPAPER reference to the vol- 
ume, The Fathers According to Rabbi 
Nathan, says that Jewish scribes in the 
third century categorized students thus: 

The sponge ‘Even as the sponge 
soaks up everything, so he soaks up 
everything.” 

The sifter -‘Even as the sifter 
holds back the coarse flour and collects 
the fine flour. so he holds back the bad 
and collects the good.” 

The funnel —"'Even as the funnel 
takes in at one end and lets out at the 
other, so does he--everything which 
comes to him goes in one ear and out 
of the other. One word after another 
slips thru and ts gone.” 

The strainer —‘‘Even as the strain- 
er lets pass the wine and retains the 
lees, so he lets pass the good and re- 
tains the bad.” 

It would that teachers 1700 
years ago had an assortment of students 
just like yours! 
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THE SHOCKING TRUTH: Cancer kills more children 
from 3 to 15 years of age than any other disease. 
Help hurry the day when all our children 


will be free from man’s cruelest enemy. Your 


donation—large or small—can help save a youngster’s 


life. Perhaps even one of your own. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


CENTLEMEN: | want to help conquer Cancer. 
0 Please send me free information about Cancer. 


O Enclosed is my contribution of $ to 


De 


the Cancer Crusade. 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





CITY ZONE le 





MAIL TO: Cancer, ¢ 0 your town’s Postmaster. 
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SIGHTSEEING is exciting amid the natural splendor of the 
mighty Columbia River Gorge, near Portland, This highway 
viewpoint is at the Vista House on Crown Point. 


MILE-HIGH CRATER LAKE National Park in Southern 
Oregon, You'll marvel at this deep blue gem, set in 
a huge volcanic cone. Helpful Rangers are on duty. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and all seashore activ- 
ities are yours to enjoy throughout the 
400-mile Oregon Coast Parkway along 
U. S. 101. The beaches are wonderful, Address_ 


Name____ 


take time to 
play in Oregom on your 
convention trip! 


Your 1956 NEA Meetings in Portland come at a time when 
Oregon’s famous vacation lands are at their best. Refreshing 
summer days and cool nights are the rule in Oregon. There is 

a refreshing variety of Pacific Northwest recreation areas here, 
too—from a sun-and-surf realm along Pacific beaches to perpetual 
snowfields on majestic mountains; from forests of towering 
evergreens to Old West rangelands. Also awaiting you in Oregon 
are 13 National Forests...200 State Parks...sparkling lakes, 
rivers and waterfalls... wildflower and geologic wonderlands... 
wildlife refuges...historic landmarks...modern travel 

facilities and friendly people. Send coupon for information. 


seslt QPIreqgor 


by Driving Scenic Highways 


CHECK COUPON FOR FREE OREGON BOOKLETS 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, ROOM 316 

Highway Department, Salem, Oregon 

Please send me free items checked: 

(0 Oregon color booklet. (0 Oregon summer sessions. 

(0 Folder, *‘Oregon Outdoor Guide."’ (1D Oregon Coming Events. 
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